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With Custer at the Death 


by Robert F. Burke 


The fascination with Custer’s Last Stand hasn't diminished in the decades since 1876. He led his regiment 
well ahead of the main body, only to run into an unprecedented gathering of Indians. The first accounts were 
pieced together by other soldiers arriving on the scene in the battle’s aftermath, and by archaeologists in the 
generations since. To that information was added the reminiscences of the Indians who fought there. 


Interleaving and cross-referencing all those accounts provides a minute-by-minute story of the fighting, as Custer 


desperately and expertly maneuvered his outnumbered troops to face repeated and well-coordinated assaults by bands 
of Indian warriors. The resultant narrative is supported by dozens of detailed maps and orders of battle for both sides. 
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One of the letters in this issue’s Crossfire relates to my recent edito- 
rial concerning the absence of communication between “Lost Cause” 
advocates and other students of the Civil War. My efforts at bridging 
the gap seem to have been misunderstood! C’est la vie. Anyway, we 
have an article on the subject coming up in the near future, so I'll drop 
the subject for now. (Sighs of relief off.) 

I didn’t include them in Crossfire, but we’ve received a lot of praise 
for the interesting mix of articles in recent issues, and many readers 
also noted that they liked the contemporary newspaper extracts that 
accompanied the article about the caning of Charles Sumner in volume 
12 #6. Noted—we'll try to do that again. 

I was discussing this issue’s article on the blockade with a noted 
Civil War naval historian, and I asked him whether the blocking of 
trade at Wilmington and Mobile in mid-1862 would have been a sound 
idea. He responded that he didn’t really like to discuss things in those 
terms, that is “what ifs,” because there is no way of knowing what the 
effect would have been. Made me think—the obvious result would 
have been closing down a considerable portion (maybe 70%) of the re- 
maining Confederate trade. But other results would have been possible. 
For example, it might have caused the Confederate government to take 
control of blockade running much earlier. Or expand trade through 
Mexico. Or devote resources to the recapture of New Orleans. I still 
think the earlier capture of forts guarding the entrance to those two 
ports would have been a sound move, but I take the point that the re- 
sult is unknowable. Farragut, of course, did want to capture Fort Mor- 
gan, but the administration preferred to use its naval resources in an 
attempt to open the Mississippi. As for Wilmington, I’m not sure why 
no attempt to close the port via a joint army-navy operation was at- 
tempted; maybe Fort Caswell was considered too tough a nut to crack. 

One of the articles slated for the next issue is one concerning mili- 
tary operations in East Tennessee and south-west Virginia in the latter 
part of the war. The author is Jim Jones, Tennessee state historian. Jim 
regularly sends me emails containing extracts from newspapers of the 
period, and one of them struck me as germane to this issue’s article on 
hunger in the Confederacy, providing a further instance of food short- 
age as early as 1862. It is from the Macon (Tennessee) Daily Telegraph 
dated March 19,1862. It reads: “The news from the border counties of 
East Tennessee is rather depressing. In Powell’s Valley, one of the most 
fertile parts of Tennessee, the Lincolnites are all crossing over to Ken- 
tucky through fear of being “drafted” in the Confederate service, while 
the loyal citizens are removing further South, for fear of the marauding 
tories from Kentucky and East Tennessee. So that neither party is pre- 
paring to raise any crops, and one of the finest portions of Tennessee is 
to be desolated entirely. Let Georgia and other Gulf States understand 
that they must raise their own supplies this year. Nothing can be expect- 
ed from Tennessee, as the time for planting is nearly at hand, and with 
the enemy in our midst we will do well to supply our home market.” 
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“CIVIL WAR”? 


sesquicentennial of the four years of | 
_ the reader can see the pattern. 


violence that occurred in this nation 
between 1861 & 1865, it would good if 
we could agree on a name for that war. 
As Keith Poulter suggests in his March 
2011 editorial, the name selected for 
the war often reflects the values and 
the side favored by those who select the 
name for the war. What I notice is that 
rarely is a definition of terms such as 
“civil war” and “war between the states” 
given before the debate begins. For the 
record, I am not a “Lost Cause” advo- 
cate and in fact where I alive in 1861 I 
would have been an abolitionist, prob- 
ably a violent one. 

Throughout history, we have seen 
warfare occur within an area with uni- 
form language, culture, traditions and 


| political history. Sometimes these wars 


are based upon the “I want to leave and 
be independent” motivation and some- 
times these wars are based upon the “I 
want to control the central government 
and rule the entire area” motivation. 


distinction between these two types of 
armed conflict are clear. The readers of 
this magazine are history savvy enough 
to know the goals of the Parliamentar- 
ians / Roundheads) under Cromwell 
and Royalists / Cavaliers in England 
between 1642 and 165. It was a civil 
war—to control the central govern- 
ment. When the peoples of Croatia in 
1990 declared independence from the 


| Serbian dominated former Yugoslavia 
As we prepare to celebrate the | 


As I write this, the peoples of Libya | 
are engaged in violence over the issue _ 


of which group will control the city 
of Tripoli and hence the entire area of 
Libya. This is being called, properly, a 
“Civil War’. In 1960 Belgium freed its 
colony of The Congo and the Southern 
section of the former colony, Katanga 
sought to separate itself from the rest 
of the Congo and a four year war raged. 
The leader of Katanga, Moise Tshombe 
declared that Katanga wished to “leave 
and be independent”. This was no 
Civil War; it was a war of secession / 
independence. Throughout history the 


what resulted was not a civil war but a 


war of secession / independence.| think | 
| the Nigerian Civil War. 


Somehow when we turn to the pe- 
riod of American history from 1861 
to 1865 many fail to apply definition 


| the exchange between Humpy Dumpty 


Somehow one’s level of indignation | 


over chattel slavery makes it impossible 
to see that the actions and motivations 
of Jefferson Davis and South Carolina 


fit into the pattern of Moise Tshome | 


and Croatia NOT the patterns of Crom- 
well and the Libyan rebels. To suggest 
that because “the fact that neighbor 


fewer than thirteen states contributed 
white regiments to both sides makes it 
crystal clear that it was a civil war” is to 
suggest that the conflict which occurred 
in America between 1775 & 1783 was 
a Civil War. Remember the Tory regi- 
ments? Perhaps every war is a Civil War 
and then the word loses meaning. When 
I call the experience in America from 
1861 to 1865 “The War of Southern 


_ fought agains neighbor and that no | 


Secession” I do not in the slightest way _ 


sanction slavery. Words do have mean- 
ings. 

—Don Ernsberger 

West Point, Pa 


Ed. Don, you point to an important dts- 
tinction. But I would define “civil war” 
differently, as one that pits members of a 
single, recognized polity against one an- 
other, This covers both wars for control 
of the central government and wars of at- 
tempted secession. It is distinguished from 
international wars involving conflict 
between two or more recognized polities. 


| publication, containing many laudable 
| articles, your fixation on placing the 
| blame of the Civil War on the South has 


| A war that pitted Missourians against | 


| civil war. I suspect you are correct more 


| of terms, but the record is not as clear as 


Missourians, Tennesseans against Ten- 
nesseans, Virginians against Virginians, 
etc , for sure falls into my definition of a 


often than not about the historical usage 


you suggest. For example, the 1971 war 
that resulted in the secession/indepen- 
dence of Bangladesh is referred to both as 
the Bangladesh Liberation War and the 
Pakistan Civil War. And the failed Ibo at- 
tempt (1967-1970) to form the separate | 
nation of Biafra is generally referred to as | 


This whole debate puts me in mind of 


and Alice.... 


“When | use a word,” 
Humpty Dumpty said 
..“it means just what 
| choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.” 
“The question is,” said 
Alice, “whether you can 
make words mean so 
many different things.” 
“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is 
to be master—that's all.” 


THE CAUSE? - 


I have read your magazine for sev- 
eral years now, and while it is a fine 


compelled me to respond to your edito- 
rial in the March 2011 (Voll12, Number 
6) edition of North e& South. 

Do not get me wrong. While I live in 
Texas, my family is from the North, and 
I proudly claim ancestry that fought for 
the preservation of the Union. How- | 
ever, your harping on the cause ofthe ) 
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Civil War consistently and intention- | 


ally misconstrues virtually everything 
about the causation of that conflict, and 


results in extending and exacerbating 


animosity between the North and the 
South. Your obvious enmity with the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans clearly 
clouds your judgment in these matters, 
as your arguments almost always focus 


| exclusively on rebutting previously dis- 


credited assertions by members of that 
entity and ignore any other evidence or 
factual data. Additionally, your contin- 
ued attempts to brand only the South 
as racist (by 21st century standards) 
borders on slander. What is particularly 
offensive is that you take the passive- 
aggressive stance of “I’m trying to be 


| objective; what did I do wrong?” in 


| your editorials, which leaves lovers of | 


the South (not to mention lovers of 


objectivity) apoplectic. You contend | 
| you want “rational debate” but do all in 


your not inconsiderable verbal power to 

“talk past” anyone who might deign to 

disagree with your exalted perspective. 
First, let’s look at allegations in your 


editorial. In your second paragraph, you | 


state that many people (sane, rational, 
and not ideologically fixated) contend 
that the Civil War “had nothing to do 


with slavery.” Actually, I doubt very few | 
| people do say that. What most people 


who have not been indoctrinated in the 
modern politically correct educational 
system say is that the war wasn’t fought 


| over slavery, or wasn’t caused by slav- 


ery. But any reasonable observation of 
the facts cannot result in a conclusion 


that "it had nothing to do with slavery." | 
Your phraseology immediately and | 


intentionally leads the reader to con- 


| clude that only morons or nuts could 
believe that and thus foments hostility, | 
when the fact of the matter is very few | 
people make the assertion you claim | 


they make. Further, your use of “We” 
and “]” vs. “those people,’ and “they,” 
and especially the derogatory use of the 
term “Lost Cause” drives the conversa- 
tion into one of Conflict. At least it ap- 
pears to be intentional on your part; if 


your meaning truly is to bridge conflict | 


instead of ignite it, I apologize. 
Which leads me to the crux of the 


matter: perception. As is often said, | 


perception is reality. So what did people 
in 1861, North and South alike, al- 
most universally perceive the war to be 


over? Look to James McPherson, who 
analyzed the letters of thousands of 
Confederate and Union soldiers. The 
vast majority of these writers said they 
were fighting either for preservation 


Southerners even mention positive feel- 
ings about slavery, let alone that they 
were fighting to preserve it. And freeing 
the slaves is almost never mentioned in 
Northern soldiers’ letters home. Lin- 


of the Union or the right to secede/ | 
defend their homes. Less than 25% of | 


—{ 


coln tried to assuage Southern feelings | 


on the matter in many, many publica- 
tions, letters, and speeches, assuring the 
South that he not only had no intention 
of freeing the slaves in the South, but 


Perception #1: The South is irrel- 


evant to the Federal government, being | 


completely absent in the executive and 
having only token and irrelevant repre- 
sentation in the Congress 

Perception #2: The Federal govern- 
ment, dominated by the North, intends 
to economically enslave (which would 
include the destruction of) the South. 

Perception #3: Since numerous au- 
thorities, including Founding Fathers, 
New England state legislatures, and 
Federal Court opinions all discussed 
the viability of secession, it appears that 
the only legally viable and bloodless 


| possibility to escape tyranny is seces- 


that he was Constitutionally prohibited | 


from doing so. To the North, Lincoln 
promised it was not a fight to free the 


sion (right or wrong-my personal belief 
is they did not have the legal right to 


| secede, but the point is-they believed in 


slaves. To his own generals, on at least | 


rescinded military orders freeing slaves. 
So if more than 75% of Southerners 
weren't fighting to preserve the institu- 
tion of slavery, and the vast majority of 
| Northerners in general and Lincoln in 
particular weren't fighting to abolish 
slavery-then why do you, as a scholar 
of the period, even bring it up as a sug- 
gested cause of the Civil War? 

Let’s delve further into the percep- 
tion issue. Why then did most Southern 
states cite Federal intrusion into slavery 
as an issue in their stated causes of se- 
cession? Was it because they wanted to 


preserve slavery and the Federal govern- | 
ment wanted to stamp it out? We've just 


two occasions (Frernont and Butler) he | 


1860 that they did have that legal right). 

Perception #4: Since the legal right 
of secession exists, any Federal military 
incursion into the South is an act of 


| war by a foreign power and can only 
| be interpreted as not only an act of 


seen that the people, North and South, | 


were not fighting over slavery and did 
not perceive the fight to be over slav- 


ery, so why on earth would it then be | 


mentioned in those Southern Declara- 
tions of Independence? Perhaps it was 
because the focus was on the perceived 
unconstitutional usurpation of State 
sovereignty by the Federal government 


| ery. Please read John H. Reagan’s bril- 
| liant economic analysis of the uncon- 
stitutional Federal regulation of slavery 
and how injurious that regulation was 
to the South. Now, couple that with the 
fact that Lincoln was elected without 
a single electoral vote from the South. 
What is the perception of rational, intel- 
ligent, sane, and ideologically neutral 


ernment in 1860-61? 
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| regarding the unfair regulation of slav- | 


Southerners regarding the Federal gov- | 


aggression, but an act that confirms 
Perception #2 above. 

Perhaps I am just a hopeless opti- 
mist, but I think an analysis of the letters 
of 1860-61 Southern citizens proves the 
above perceptions to have actually ex- 


isted. These are the perceptions that led | 


to secession. Secession was, after all, the 


only direct cause of the war. Was slavery | 
an element in the cauldron that brewed | 
war?Absolutely. But to call it the cause 


of the war is completely inaccurate. 
Respectfully, 


—Kirby McCord | 


Palestine, PA 


Ed. Whoa there, Kirby! 
First, I have never placed the “blame” 


for the Civil War on the “South” (nor | 


even on the secessionists, who are inci- 
dentally not synonymous with the South). 
One could “blame” southern secessionist 
leaders, southerners who voted to secede, 


| Lincoln for not letting the erring sisters 


go, all the men who shouldered arms (if 
everyone had been a pacifist there would 
have been no war), etc, etc. I have certain- 
ly discussed causation, but never blame. 
Second, I have never attempted to 
brand the white South as uniquely rac- 
ist—to the contrary, I have pointed out 


that most white northerners in the 1860s | 


were also racists. 


Third. I did not say that “many” | 


people today claim the war had noth- 
ing to do with slavery. I merely said that 
there are some who do—and believe me I 
get correspondence from them on a quite 
regular basis. 

You quote Jim McPherson regard- 
ing mentions of slavery in the letters of 


Confederate soldiers. Jim is on record as | 
saying that of all the things he has ever | 


written on the Civil War, that sentence 
is the most misinterpreted. He went on 


| to say that most Confederate soldiers did 


not feel it necessary to mention slavery 
in their letters because they took it for 
granted that it was part of the society they 
were fighting to defend. They didn’t talk 


about it because it was non-controversial. | 


On the other hand, none of them denied 
the war was about slavery. 

Certainly most Union soldiers did not 
take up arms to free slaves (though some 


| did). They went to war to preserve the 


Union that was threatened by secession— 
which had a complex, multi-sided causa- 
tion of which slavery was the core. My 
editorial explicitly stated that for many 
Confederates the preservation of slavery 
was not the foremost issue. But for the 


prewar fire-eaters and the leaders of se- | 


cession, preservation of their slave-based, 
racially-hierarchical society certainly was. 
Let’s look at your “perceptions.” 

]. Lincoln tried, even in the face of se- 
cession, to include southerners in his 
cabinet. Their absence resulted from 
secession, not vice versa. And southern 
representation in congress was very 
far from token. Prior to secession it 
was ample to block any attempt to 
alter the constitutionality of slavery. 

There is no evidence for this. How- 
ever, decades of conflict between slave 
and free states had led to the demoni- 


zation of each section in the eyes of | 


the other (see Border War 1788-1860, 
North & South volume 12, #5)—so 
such suspicions were easily enough 
stirred up (though neither sane nor 
rational). 
3, Many certainly believed secession was 
constitutional. However, in a democ- 
racy it is generally considered that the 
way to reverse the course of the govern- 
ment is to change it at the ballot box. 
Granted. 
Finally, a careful review of my edi- 
torials will show that I have never said 
slavery was the cause of the war, merely 


4, 


that it was central to that causation. And | 


this is very far from saying that everyone 


in the ranks of the armies was motivated | 


either by support for or opposition to the 
institution of chattel slavery. 


—————— 


VOLUME 12 #6 


As per the caption under his pho- 
togaph on page 38, General Lorenzo 


Thomas died at the age of 171, making | 


him for certain the longest lived Civil 
War veteran. 

I was surpised to read the two 
highly sectional quotes in 1956 from 
the Springfield, Illinois State Journal 
Republican and the Edgefield, South 
Carolina Advertiser cited on page 17. 
I guess they were related to the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott? 

In the review of “Starving the 
South” on page 62, Keith notes that the 
New School is located in Brooklyn. I 
am delighted to learn this, but I do not 
recall reading about what must have 
been a well-publicized move from its 
original location in Greenwich Vilage in 
Manhattan. 

Finally, the Crossfire letter appear- 
ing on page 3 right after Harold Holz- 
er’s rebutal to John Avery Emison was 


brilliant, truly brilliant! Nothing further | 


need be said about McClellan! 
—Dennis Middiebrooks 


Brooklyn, NY 


Ed. Hmm—at least no-one picked up 
any typos in the body of the articles. We'll 
just have to police the peripherals—cap- 
tions, etc—more carefully (though four 
pairs of eyed managed to miss the “1956” 
boo boos). As for the Crossfire letter that 
Dennis describes as truly brilliant—as 
the writer of that self-same letter, he is 
surely in a position to know! 

(continued on page 61) 


SELLING OUR 50-YEAR 
COLLECTION OF THE MOST 
| AMAZING CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS’ 
| LETTERS EVER ASSEMBLED! 


100% guaranteed. 


Also including: Photos, Artifacts, 
Postal History, Currency, Wild West, 
P.O.W., Black Heritage, Blockade- 
Running and thousands of other 
historic items! GO TO: 
www.MQAmericana.com 
or call 419-565-4100. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


. The New Haven Arms Com- 
pany manufactured this type of 
weapon during the Civil War. 

. The song “Marching Through 
Georgia” was written by this 
Middletown, CT, native. 

. This Connecticut regiment 
suffered the highest loss of any 
Connecticut unit. 

. This Connecticut-born briga- 
dier general spent the war in 
Ohio, raising troops and sup- 
pressing disloyal elements of 
the population. 

. This United States commodore 
and admiral led the attacks on 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson. 

. This man was Connecticut’s 
governor during the Civil War. 

(Answers below) 


TEASER 

These two Connecticut-born 
corps commanders were both killed 
during the Civil War. 

If you think you know the an- 
| | swer to the Teaser question, email 
your answer to northandsouth@ 


netptc.net or mail it to the Toll- 
house address on page 2. The win- 
ner will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in volume 
12, #5 was: which North Carolina 
regiment suffered a casualty rate 
of 81.5% at Gettysburg? This must 
have been an easy question, judg- 
ing by the flood of correct answers 
we received. The winning response 
drawn from the North & South hat 
was that of Marcia’s Havender of 
Locust grove, Virginia. Marcia prize 
is a copy of Harriet Bey Mesic’s re- 
cently published book Cobb’s legion 
Cavalry. 
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Albert A. Nofi 


\ wi Knapsack 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


a 


b 


_ FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


| = On October 10, 1861, the Richmond | 


Dispatch solemnly reported that 
the Lincoln administration was 
considering declaring that all 
marriages between loyal Unionists 
and their Confederate spouses were 
dissolved. 

Although the Soldiers’ Home in 
the District of Columbia has been 
renamed the “Lincoln Cottage” 
because the president used it in 
summers to get away from the heat 
of Washington and as a place of 
solitude to organize his thoughts, 
Lincoln was actually following a 
precedent set by his predecessor, 
James Buchanan. 

From its establishment in late 

1861 until the end of the war, the 
Chimborazo Hospital in Richmond 
treated some 78,000 patients. 

On the eve of the war, a flag 
manufacturer in Richmond was 
providing silk colors to militia 
companies at about $100 each, 
perhaps $16,000 today at the 
“unskilled wage rate.” 

Learning that President Lincoln 
had appointed as Minister to Russia 
the notoriously crooked former 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron, 
Radical Republican Senator 
Thaddeus Stevens is said to have 
commented, “Send word to the Czar 
to bring in his things at night.” 
Although one of the causes asserted 
by Texas to justify secession was 

the alleged inability of the United 
States to provide proper military 
protection against inroads by 
Indians and Mexican bandits, after 
Uncle Sam’s 2,500 or so troops 


ie we 


abandoned the 
19 posts in the 
state, hardly 

a thousand 
could be 
found to 
replace them, 
and much of the western part of the 
state had to be abandoned to the 


ove 


A Simon Cameron 


Comanche. 
During a report to mark the 
sesquicentennial of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate in 1858, a certain 
television news network posted a 
picture of Abraham Lincoln next to 
one of Frederick Douglass, rather 
than Stephen A. Douglas. 
While commanding troops in 
Germany during the Revolution of 
1848, August von Willich, later a 
fairly good Union brigadier general, 
had for a chief-of-staff one Friedrich 
Engels, who was co-author of The 
Communist Manifesto with another 
of his commander’s acquaintances, 
Karl Marx. 
On December 12, 1863, Governor 
Thomas Watts of Alabama wrote 
President Davis requesting assistance 
in controlling bands of Confederate 
irregulars who, while allegedly 
looking for Yankee sympathizers and 
saboteurs, were often careless with 
property and persons of loyal Rebels. 
From March through October of 
1863 the 36 cavalry regiments in 
the Army of the Potomac required 
35,380 remounts, or roughly 2.5 per 
trooper. 
Early in the war, the people of 
southwestern Virginia appear to 
have been reluctant to serve the 
Confederacy; Washington County, 
for example, apparently sent only 
70 of its 14,100 free 
citizens into the army 
before conscription 
was introduced in the 
spring of 1862. 


<4 Chimborazo—the 
“hospital ona hill.” | 


SHORT ROUNDS 


| the Confederate casemate ironclad 
| Virginia—commonly called 
| Merrimac—and the Union turret 


| Dahlgren muzzle-loading guns, and 
| had a crew of 100 officers and enlisted 


| engines were insufficiently powerful 
| to drive them at that speed; the best 


| U.S. Navy began disposing of surplus 
| ships, and several foreign navies put 

| in their bids for various vessels. Peru 

| was among them. On April 2, 1868, the 
| Peruvian Navy purchased the Canonicus 


igai Battles af tae Gall War Meniiars 
The Second Battle of Hampton 
Roads (March 9, 1862), between 


ironclad Monitor, initiated a veritable 
mania for the construction of the 
“monitor” type warship, very low 
freeboard ironclad steamers mounting a 
rotating turret housing two very heavy 
cannon. The U.S. would eventually 
order nearly 60 of the innovative 
vessels, in 10 different classes, of which 
41 were actually commissioned during 
the war. One of the variants of the 
basic Monitor design was the Canonicus 
Class, nine ships ordered in 1862, which 


| began entering service in April of 1864. 


Five units of the class saw service in the 
war, including the ill-fated Tecumseh, 
which was sunk by a mine at Mobile 
Bay with heavy loss of life on April 8, 
1864. 

The ships of the Canonicus Class 
displaced 2,100 tons, bore a single 
turret protected with 10-inches of iron 
armor which housed two “XV-inch” 


men. Although designed to make 13 
knots, their 320 horse power steam 


they could do in service was 8, and that 
rarely attained. 

The end of the Civil War saw 
a number of monitors still under 
construction. With peace at hand, the 


Class ships Oneota and Catawaba, both 
of which had been completed only in 
June of 1865. By the end of 1868 the 

two ships were formally transferred to 
the Peruvian flag at New Orleans. The 


Peruvians promptly renamed them 
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ai 4 
“The natural disposition of most people is to clothe a commander of a large army whom they do — 
not know, with almost superhuman abilities. A large part of the national army, for instance, 


and most of the press of the country, clothed General Lee with just such qualities, but I had | 


known him personally and knew that he was mortal; and it was just as well that I felt this.” 


Manco Capac and Atahualpa, after the 
founder and the last ruler of the Inca 
Empire. 

In early January of 1869 the 
| monitors departed New Orleans fully 
| manned, but under tow, as they could 
only steam about five days on their own 
before running out of coal. They had 
a long, slow voyage “home” to Peru, 
across the Gulf of Mexico, into the 
Caribbean, and thence into the Atlantic, 
around Cape Horn, and thence into the 
Pacific before finally arriving at Callao, 
the principal Peruvian naval base in 
June of 1870. A trip that commercial 
vessels often made in 90 days had 
taken 15 months, largely because the 
| monitors had a freeboard (i.¢., height of 


| deck above the water) of only about 12 
inches, and thus even under tow could 

| proceed only in very calm seas; any 
storm must have been frightening, and 
rounding Cape Horn must have been 
positively terrifying! 

Wholly unsuited to oceanic 
operations, the vessels were normally 
assigned as station ships at various 
ports. Over the years they deteriorated 
rather rapidly, until Atahualpa was 
barely able to make way, while Manco 
Capac could only get up to about 3.5 
knots. Then, in 1879 war broke out 
between Peru and Chile over ownership 
of the mineral-rich Tacna-Arica region. 
The two monitors constituted 
| the Second Division of the Peruvian 
| Navy, the First consisting of two more 
| modern and speedier ironclads. Both 
| divisions departed from Callao in May 
of 1879 bound for 
Arica, which was 
to be the 


—Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, (New York: 1885—86) 


) base. But hardly had they left port 
_ when Atahualpa suffered an engine 


| avoid capture, and the other, the turret 


| breakdown and was towed back to ) 
Callao, where she remained as a floating | 


battery. 

Meanwhile, Manco Capac became 
the port defense ship at Arica. It was 
routine but important duty, particularly | 
as the war at sea went against Peru. By 
the end of 1879, both of the country’s 
first line ironclads had been lost, one | 
having grounded and been scuttled to 


| ship Huascar, taken after an heroic fight | 


on October 8", securing command of 


| Manco Capac’s Dahlgren guns hit the 


the seas for the Chileans, 

On February 27 1880, Huascar, 
now in Chilean service, and a wooden 
corvette attacked Arica. Accompanied 
by a torpedo boat, Manco Capac 
steamed out to do battle. The two 
ironclads began exchanging fire, as the 
range closed to as little as 200 meters. 
Finally, a 15-inch round from one of 


Huascar, killing her captain and several 


| fleet once again attacked Arica, and 


| Manco Capac managed to score hits on 
| both an ironclad frigate and a corvette, 


forcing them to break off the action. 
The next day, however, the Chilean 
Army attacked the city. As it was clear 


_ Arica was going to fall to the enemy, the | 


| Peruvians took Manco Capac out to sea 


and she was scuttled in about 50 feet of 
water a few kilometers off the coast. 
Meanwhile, Atahualpa had been 
lying at Callao, prepared to meet any 
attack. From time to time Chilean 
blockaders closed on the port, but 
they usually only fired a round | 
to two before making off. | 
Then, on December 11, 
1880, the Chilean 
fleet undertook a 
bombardment 
of Callao from 
about 6,500 


<@ The Huascar. 


) meters. Escorted by a tug, Atahualpa 


| which caused serious damage and heavy 


| many others. With one of her guns 
| dismounted by the blast, the monitor 
_ retired into the harbor. 


) operation to capture Callao, and 

| ultimately Lima, by an amphibious 
! attack. Chilean forces effected landings | 
| on the coast in the vicinity of Callao. A 
| series of hard fought battles resulted, 

| each of which led to the further 

| others. The two Chilean ships promptly | 
| withdrew. On June 6, 1880, the Chilean 


| the remnants of their fleet, including 
| the old Atahualpa. 


A The Manco Capac. 


steamed out to engage them, leading to 


| a desultory long-range gunnery duel. 
| After a few rounds, Atahualpa took 


a heavy shell from a Chilean cruiser, 


losses, killing her captain and injuring 


This action was part of a Chilean 


advance of the Chileans. On January 
16", 1881, with the Chileans poised to 
capture Callao, the Peruvians scuttled 


This proved to be the last occasion 
on which a Civil War monitor was 
under fire. 


_FootNotes 


1, Atahualpa was raised that same year, and 
used as hulk, until discarded around 1910, 
after which she was apparently scrapped. 

2. The wreck of Manco Cdpac was found 
in 1960. In 2007 an expedition took 
extensive images of her, and was able 
to salvage some relics. Some video is 
available on YouTube. 

3.The War of the Pacific saw the last battles 
by Civil War monitors, but not their 
last war service. During the Spanish- 
American War several old monitors 
were hastily refitted and used as harbor 
defense ships at various ports along the 
eastern seaboard, although, as Theodore 
Roosevelt remarked, they would have 
been about as useful as Athenian 
triremes. 
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Some Soldiers’ Nicknames for Lice 


— 


| 
Throughout history, one of the 


many unfortunate consequences 
of military service has been a close 
familiarity between soldiers and 
members of the several species 
of lice that enjoy the company of 
human beings. Not only do lice 
cause discomfort, but they can be 
vectors of deadly diseases, such as 
typhus. e 
Although most men, whether & 
North or South, probably went 
into the Army lice-free, they then 
experienced enforced living in of- 
ten dirty quarters with inadequate 
facilities for the troops to bathe 
and launder their clothing. De- 
spite this, surprisingly, only about 
2,500 Union troops came down 
with typhus, about a thousand of 
whom died; figures for Confederate casualties from typhus are not avail- 
able. 


A Delousing techniques 
varied among soldiers but 
acommon technique was 
crushing the vermin and } 
eggs with fingers ([kJnitting). \. 
illustration from Billings(1887) 


As always, troops often put a humorous twist on even the most un- 
pleasant aspects of their lives, and lice were no different, the men com- 
ing up with a variety of nicknames for the little beasts. Among these, we 
find, 

e Body Guards—apparently in the Confederate Army of Tennessee 

“Bragg’s Body Guards” 

e Cooties f 

e Crumbs ; 

e Graybacks f 

e Pants Rabbits © 

e Seam Squirrels \ Crab or pubic 
e Tennessee Travelers Head louse Body louse louse 


The origins of these nicknames seem more or less self-evident, 
“crumbs,” for example, referring to the fact that a man searching his 
clothing for lice might look a little like he was picking 

crumbs. “Tennessee Travelers” is, however, something of a 
mystery; perhaps troops from the Volunteer State were 
deemed particularly lousy by their comrades? 

There were other lice-related terms. For exam- 
ple,"skirmishing” or “fighting under the black flag” 
referred to picking lice, while discarding infested 
clothing was called “paroling the lice” 

Lice also could provide some diversion from 
long, boring hours off duty in camp during win- 
ter months. Troops would sometimes stage “lice 
races.” Men would bet on which of them had the 
“fastest” louse, and then deposit their “steed” 
in the middle of a tin plate, with the louse that 
made it to the edge first declared the winner. 

Never underestimate the ingenuity of the 
common soldier. 


<4 From gerneral to lowly private,lice were a constant companion 
to all soldiers. Illustration from Billings(1887) 
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Phe Uther Deadly Bullet: Oniam 
As has been the case in every war, 

many of the soldiers returning from 

the Civil War brought the war home 

with them. Some soldiers suffered from 

battle wounds, for others the abuse of 

pain medications haunted them for 

years afterwards. 

The Civil War not only killed many 


| soldiers, but also left thousands of men 


wounded. On the battlefield, regimental 
surgeons administered first aid to the 
soldiers by providing the wounded with 
a drink of whiskey or brandy and an 
opium pill to help relieve pain. The 
surgeons then applied tourniquets, 
splints, and dressings as necessary before 
moving wounded men to field hospitals 
for surgery. 

Many of the wounded suffered 
severe injuries due to the use of the 
“minie ball”; this soft, heavy (up to 
an ounce) lead cone-shaped bullet 
shattered the bone it hit, usually 
resulting in amputation. Union 
surgeons performed about 30,000 
amputations and the Confederate 
surgeons nearly as many. 

Ether and chloroform sedated 
the wounded soldiers and were used 
along with opium and morphine. This 
made operations easier and relived 
suffering and pain for the soldiers. 
Unfortunately the total lack of control 
over the excessive use of opiates in the 
army created an addiction not only for 
soldiers in the military, but also for the 
men following discharge. 

Surgeons dusted morphine into 
the soldier’s wounds or administered 
it by hypodermic. The syringes did not 
have sharp needles as they do today. To 
use them, doctors had to make a small 
incision in the skin into which they 
could inject the medication. Surgeons 
also used opium and morphine in 
powder and pill form to treat diarrhea, 
bronchitis, joint inflammation, tetanus, 
influenza, and syphilis, along with other 
ailments. 

During the war, the Union Army 
used over 2.8 million ounces of opium 


| instruments, and medicines, many of 


| did not use opiates as freely as in the 


| one of choice, Confederate surgeons 
| just did not have an 


| blockade. Most often 


| was placed on narcotics in caring for 


ee il 7 


in tincture or powder form, and almost | 
ten million opium pills. By freely using 
opium and morphine to treat wounds, 
the surgeons unwittingly caused some 
soldiers to become addicted to pain 
killers. After the Civil War the soldiers’ 
drug addiction became known as “Old 
Soldier’s Disease” or “the Army disease.” 
Union Medical Corps ambulances 
carried a medicine chest which 
contained bandages, surgical * 


| Rebellion: Official Records of the Union 

| and Confederate Armies, there are many 

| references to men drinking too much, 

| however little to no documentation 

| exists on the improper use of narcotics. 
Two incidents stand out in the 

Official Records. 

In a report from Cold Harbor, 

Virginia on June 12, 1864, Assistant 

Secretary of War C. A. Dana 

wrote, “General Eustis is relieved 

of his command and ordered to 

Washington. He is to be informed 

that if he does not resign, charges 

of neglect of duty and general 

inefficiency will be preferred against 

him. He is said to eat opium.” 

Ina report from Charleston, West 

Virginia, on February 4, 1865, 

Colonel M. A. Reno wrote, “I have 

placed Lieutenant Guild in arrest 

and now report him for immediate 

dismissal, as he is solely responsible 

for the miscarriage of my plans.... 


which contained opium or morphine, 
the dangers of which were unknown at 
the time. The extent to which reliance 


the wounded can be seen in the various 

forms of opium and morphine carried 

in the standard medical chest: 

* Tincture of opium (10% opium in 
alcohol), six fluid ounces : 

+ Camphorated tincture of opium, six 
fluid ounces 

* Powder of ipecac and opium in five 
gram pills, thirty dozen 

* Morphine sulphate solution, sixteen 
grains to the fluid ounce, four fluid 


ounces He, although never what you could 
* Pills of camphor and opium, twenty charge as drunkenness, is always 
dozen full, and when not stupefied with 


whiskey he is with opium. His 
performance last night is sufficient 
evidence against him to hang him.” 
There are no reliable data on the 
extent of war-related drug dependence 
among veterans. Many 
may never have realized 
they were addicted, 
merely continuing to 
“take their medicine” 
because not taking it 
caused them pain. 


* Opium pills, sixty dozen 
In the Confederate army, surgeons 


Union army. The decision was not 


ample supply of 
opiates and other 
medical supplies. 
Confederate 
medical supplies 
were often derived 


from captured Union Patent 
stocks, supplemented medicines, 
by some goods pre-packaged 
run through the medicines 


sold over-the- 

counter, became 
another source of 
drug addiction in the mid- 


Confederate soldiers 
only received whiskey 
prior to amputations, to 
relieve pain and for sedation. 
In reviewing The War of the 


A Atypical medicine chest. 


_ 1800’s. Many of these patent medicines 
| contained alcohol, often 40 proof or 


<@ Convalescents in camp. 


more, along with opium or morphine. | 
Readily available to the soldiers and 
general public, these patent medicines 


| often claimed to be cure-alls for 
| everything from rheumatism to ulcers, 


| better. 


' medicines came with the 1906 Pure 
| Food and Drug Act, which required 


| decision before purchasing medicines 
_ because of the misleading and overstated 
| claims of the patent medicines. 


PROFILE 


| tne Fort Sumter Alumni Assecigtan 


| Fort Moultrie. Since Fort Moultrie 
_ was just a “water battery,” fortified on 


| pentagonal masonry fortress built 


| it is difficult to determine the actual 


and boils to gout, and even baldness, 
but in fact had no medicinal value. The 
alcohol and narcotics morphine they 
contained merely made a person feel 


The first Federal regulations on 


manufactures to state the contents of 
medicines on the label. This helped 
to inform the consumer in making a 


Due to the lack of documentation 


number of veterans, North or South, 
who became dependent upon 
narcotics. Like the question of post 
traumatic stress disorder among Civil 
War veterans, that of drug addiction 
resulting from over use of opiates is 
a subject just barely beginning to be 
studied. 

—R. J. Musto 


In late 1860, the garrison of the 
Charleston harbor forts consisted of 
Companies E and H of the 1“ Artillery, 
some 63 officers and men, plus eight 
bandsmen, under the overall command 
of Major Robert Anderson of the 1* 
Artillery. With one or two exceptions, 
almost all these troops were based at 


the sea side, but open to the rear, and 
thus indefensible, on the night after 
Christmas, Major Anderson had the 
garrison transferred to Fort Sumter, 
a partially completed three storey 
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b> John Foster rose to the brevet 
rank of major general, but was 
given some thankless tasks along 
the southern seaboard. 


on a rocky outcrop in the middle of 

Charleston harbor. 

There, of course, on April 12, 1861, 
after Anderson had resisted repeated 
calls to surrender the post, Confederate 
batteries on the surrounding shoreline, 
opened fire, initiating the Civil War. 

Following the surrender of the 
fort, the garrison was immediately 
sent north. Altogether there were ten 
officers in the garrison, all of whom 
would see further service in the war. 

* Major Robert Anderson (1805- 
1871). An 1825 graduate of West 
Point, Major Anderson hailed from 
Kentucky, and had seen service 
in the Black Hawk War (during 
which he twice swore one Abraham 
Lincoln into volunteer service), 
the Second Seminole War, and the 
Mexican War. After Sumter he was 
promoted to brigadier general in 
the Regular Army, and went on a 
successful recruiting tour, before 
being assigned to command the 
Department of Kentucky, a difficult 
task since the state tried to remain 
neutral. Although he did well, in 
October he asked to be relieved due 


to ill health. Anderson remained on | 


the active list, but held no further 
assignments until he retired from 
the Army in October of 1863. 

He was later awarded a brevet 
promotion to major general in the 
Regular Army. 

| * Captain Abner Doubleday 
(1819-1893). Born in New York, 
Doubleday graduated from West 
Point in 1842, and served in the 


¥ Fort Sumter, 


2G 
=% 
t 


> 
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artillery in the Mexican War 
and the Third Seminole War. 
Commanding a company 

at Sumter, he fired the 

first shot in reply to the 
Confederate bombardment. 
After Sumter Doubleday became a 
major in the new 17th Infantry, but 
in February 1862 was promoted to 
brigadier general of volunteers. He 
commanded a brigade and later 

a division during the Peninsular, 
Second Bull Run, and Antietam 
Campaigns. Promoted to major 
general in November, he continued | 
in command of a division, but saw 
little action until Gettysburg, when | 
his division was heavily engaged; 
he had mixed success as an acting 
corps commander on the first day, 
was wounded on the second, and 
put in a virtuoso display of personal 
courage on the third. Thereafter he 
commanded troops in the defenses 
of Washington until the end of the 
war. Doubleday retired as colonel 
of the 24th Infantry in 1873, with 

a brevet for major general in the 
Regular Army. 

Captain Truman Seymour (1824- 
1891). Born in Vermont, Seymour 
graduated from West Point in 1846, 
and also served in the artillery in 
the Mexican War and the Third 
Seminole War. He commanded 

a company at Sumter, and was 
afterwards transferred to the newly 
formed 5th Artillery. In the Spring 
of 1862 Seymour was promoted to 
brigadier general of volunteers, and 
commanded a brigade and later 

a division during the Peninsular, 
Seven Days, Second Bull Run, and 
Antietam Campaigns, before being 
transferred to the Department of the 
South. He commanded the attack 
on Battery Wagner that brought 
fame to the 54th Massachusetts, 

and later commanded in the Battle 
of Oulustee. From mid-1864 
Seymour led a division in the Army 
of the Potomac, and was present at 


Appomattox. 
He retired 
from the 


as a major 
of artillery 
in 1866, with brevets of brigadier 
general in the Regular Army and 
major general of volunteers. 
Captain John G. Foster (1823-1874). 
Born and raised in New Hampshire, 
Foster graduated from West Point 
in 1847, and served as an engineer 
in the Mexican War. In 1861 he 
was chief engineer of the defenses 
of Charleston. After Sumter he 

was promoted to brigadier general 
of volunteers, and then major 
general of volunteers. He saw 
extensive service in the Virginia and 
Carolina tidewater areas, and later 
commanded the Army of the Ohio 
in Georgia and South Carolina. 

He remained on active duty in the 
Regular Army postwar, rising to 
lieutenant colonel of engineers by 
the time of his death. In the course 
of his career he accumulated seven 
brevet promotions, including major 
general of volunteers. 

Captain Theodore Talbot (1825- 
1862). Born in the District of 
Columbia, Talbot was the son of 
Senator Isham Talbot of Kentucky. 
A volunteer with John C. Fremont’s 
“California Column” during the 
Mexican War, he was shortly 
commissioned in the artillery. He 
was later brevetted as captain and 
was acting assistant adjutant general 
for the Charleston defenses. After 
Sumter he was brevetted major, and 
then promoted to major, continuing 
as an assistant adjutant general, until 
he died of natural causes in April of 
1862. 

First Lieutenant Jefferson C. 

Davis (1828-1879). Born and 

raised in Indiana, Davis served as 

a volunteer during the Mexican 
War, and was commissioned in 


the artillery in1848. After Sumter 


Regular Army 


he was promoted to captain, but 
soon entered the Volunteer Army 
as colonel of 22nd Indiana, which 
he led at Wilson’s Creek, earning 
a promotion to brigadier general 
of volunteers. He commanded 
divisions at Pea Ridge, Corinth, 
Stones River, during the Atlanta 
Campaign and in the March to the 
Sea and the Carolina Campaign. 
After mustering out of volunteer 
service, he became colonel of the 
23rd Infantry, and was for a time 
military governor of Alaska. He died 
still on active duty. Despite his war 
record, Davis is best known for his 
murder of Major General William 
Nelson in September of 1862, a 
deed for which he was never called 
to account, but which certainly 
prevented his further rise in the 
army. 

: First Lieutenant Norman J. Hall 
(1842-1867). Born in New 
York, but raised in Michigan, 
he graduated from West Point 
in 1859, and was commissioned 
in the artillery. At Sumter he 
escorted visiting Confederate 
officials and later gained distinction 
by nailing “Old Glory” to the 
flagstaff when it had been shot off 
during the bombardment. After 
Sumter he transferred to the 5th 
Artillery, and served as a divisional 
artillery commander division 
in the Peninsula and later on 
the staff of the Army of the 
Potomac. Later Colonel of the 
7th Michigan, he led at Second 
Bull Run and Antietam, and 
commanded a brigade with 
skill at Fredericksburg and 
Gettysburg. On extended 
sick leave thereafter, Hall 
resigned from volunteer 
service in mid-1864, and 


® Second Lieutenant Richard K. 
Meade was one of a handful of 
officers who saw Civil War combat 
in Union service before defecting 
to the Confederacy. 


resumed his duties as a captain in 
the 5th Artillery and never served in 
the field again. He retired from the 


army in 1865, with brevets for major | 


and lieutenant colonel of artillery. 
First Lieutenant George W. Snyder 
(c. 1834-1861). A native New Yorker, 
he graduated from West Point 
first in the Class of 1856, and was 
assistant engineer of the defenses of 
Charleston. After the surrender of 
Sumter, he turned down command 
of the 12th New York Volunteers for 
duty as a general’s aide during the 
Bull Run Campaign, and later served 
in the defenses of Washington. He 
died of typhoid fever in November 
1861. He received posthumous 
brevet promotions to captain and 
major, probably to improve the 
pension to his survivors. 
Second Lieutenant Richard K. 
Meade (c. 1835-1862). A native of 
Virginia, Meade graduated from 
West Point second in the Class of 
1857, and was commissioned in the 
engineers. On May 1, 1861, hardly 
two weeks after the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, he resigned from the army 
to enter Confederate service, rising 
to major of engineers while on the 
staff of then Major General James 
Longstreet, before he died of disease 
on July 31, 1862. 
Assistant Surgeon Samuel Wylie 
Crawford (1829-1892). A 
native Pennsylvanian, and a 
graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School, 
he was commissioned in 1851 as 
an assistant surgeon, effectively 
a captain, and was chief 
medical officer of the 
Charleston garrison. 
A month after the fall 
of Fort Sumter he 
was commissioned a 


> 


Infantry, and served 


general in the 
Department of the Ohio. 


major in the new 13th | 


« . | 
as assistant inspector | * Heitman, Register; http://freepages. 


The following Spring, as a brigadier, 
he led brigades in the Valley, Second | 
Bull Run, and Antietam Campaigns, 
until wounded. Returning to duty in 
the Spring of 1863, he commanded 
the Pennsylvania Reserves, and 
turned in an excellent performance 
on the second day at Gettysburg and | 
right on through tothe end ofthe | 
war; like Truman Seymour he was 
present at Appomattox. He retired 
from the army as colonel of the 2nd | 
Infantry in 1873, and was promoted 
to brigadier general in the Regular 
Army, with brevets for major general 
in both the volunteer and Regular 
service. In retirement, he wrote two 
books about Fort Sumter. 

Of the ten officers at Sumter, three 
| were Southern-born, Anderson, Talbot, 
| and Meade, yet only the last resigned 
| from the service to join the Confederacy; | 
Meade was one of a handful of officers 
who actually saw combat in Union 
service before deciding to go South. 

Note the importance of service in the 
Volunteers to securing rank, particularly , 
service as infantry officers. This was 
a common phenomenon during the 
war. Union officers who remained in 
the Regular Army, rather than transfer 
to the Volunteer Army, and, North or 
South, officers serving in the artillery, 
engineers, or staff positions, were only 
_ rarely promoted to senior ranks. 

OF Sa ee 
: Caleb Huse. Technically there was another 
officer assigned to the Charleston harbor 
defenses, First Lieutenant Caleb Huse 
} (1831-1905). An 1851 graduate of West 
Point, although Huse was on the rolls of 
the Charleston garrison, he was serving on 
temporary duty as commandant of cadets 
at the University of Alabama when the 
latter state seceded. Although a born and 
bred New Englander, he resigned from the 
Army to enter Confederate service. During 
the war Huse was a purchasing agent for 


the Confederacy in Europe, rising to major. 
After the war he settled near West Point. 


genealogy.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~fww64/ 
theo.html; NYT, Nov 22, 1861 
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The blockade of the Southern 


| coastline by forces of the United 


States Navy was, by almost any 
standard, that organization’s 
greatest contribution to winning 
the Civil War. Some might 
hesitantly propose that the 
riverine war was also vital, but in 


| terms of manpower and tonnage 
_ deployed and money spent there 


is no comparison. When it is 
considered that much of the 
brown water war was prosecuted 


| by blue water blockaders the clear 


disparity becomes even greater. 
President Andrew Johnson 
declared the Union blockade 
officially at an end on May 22, 
1865 and the Southern ports 
reopened for trade under the 
stars and stripes. As the guns 
fell silent a new contest began, 
less sanguine perhaps, but 
fought with the same passion 
and certainty. It was a war of 
academics, and generations of 
historians have been debating the 


| impact and efficacy of the Union 


blockade of the Confederacy 


| ever since. Though few if any 


scholarly warriors have gone to 
their graves over the intellectual 


_ combat, many a good tree or 


| hard drive has met its demise.! 


In these arguments, 
protagonists claiming that the 
employment of over 600 vessels 
and some 5% of the uniformed 
manpower was an increasingly 
effective use of resources seem to 


hold sway. Yet their supremacy 


| is constantly under attack. The 


| and argued that the impact was 


| from abroad, chiefly through the 


focal point is consistently over 
the effectiveness of the blockade. 
The facts can be manipulated 


minimal, significant, crucial, or 
even decisive. 

The controversy is easy to 
understand and it began as 
soon as the war ended. Vested 
Union and naval interests 
wished to show that the millions 
spent on blockade had been 
a good investment returning 
dividends in a shortened war. 
The vanquished Confederates 
routinely cited the blockade as 
a decisive factor in their defeat. 
The documentary record is 
riddled with contradictions. As 
late as January 1865, Commander 
John Mercer Brooke, chief of 
the Confederate Navy Office of 
Ordnance and Hydrography, 
could report to Navy Secretary 
Stephen Mallory, “For cast steel, 
copper, tin, and zinc we are now 
dependent on foreign countries. 
Fortunately, we have received 


port of Wilmington, in addition 
to other indispensable articles, 
tools, &c. a supply sufficient for 
several months: and there is every 
prospect of further successful 
importations.”* 

This is a startling statement. 
Brooke’s phenomenally flawed 
assessment of the situation, if 
not his denial of reality, certainly 
flavored his report. Wilmington’s | 


| doubted there would be a repeat 
| attempt with redoubled resources 


| Savannah would have disagreed 


| John Tucker in March 1863, his 


| Catesby ap R. Jones of the Selma 


| about the lack of both men 
| D. Lee called upon Duncan 


| replied that his entire 
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| Fort Fisher has just withstood a | <4 Frontispiece 


| illustrations 
| (clockwise):— 
Fortress tower 
at St. Augustine, 
Florida; Fort 
Pulaski; artillery on | 
| Ship Island; Mobile 


lackluster Union assault and few 


in the very near future. Perhaps 
the supplies on hand were 
adjudged sufficient because the 
Confederacy had been reduced to | 
a fraction of its former area, but | 
only the dullest of fools thought 
blockade running had a bright 
future. 

Certainly, his naval colleagues 
in Selma, Charleston, and 


Bay; naval foundry 
at Port Royal. 


with his conclusions. They had 
experienced critical shortages 

of these materials since 1862 
and remarked upon it often. | 
When Savannah’s squadron 
commander William Hunter 


Vv David 
requested some torpedoes from 


Farragut's assault 
on New Orleans 
demonstrated 
| the limitations 
| of land-based 
| firepower. 


Charleston counterpart replied 
that he would “happily attend to 
their construction,” but only if 
Hunter could “send two sheets 
of one-eight copper’, so grave 
was the shortage of that metal. 


Foundry constantly complained 


and material, a fact of which 
Brooke was well aware. And in 
October 1862, when Francis 


Ingraham for shipbuilding 
materials the Charleston 
Squadron Commander 


inventory consisted of a 
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A Acartoon 
illustrating 
General Winfield 
Scott's “Anaconda” 
plan, a major 
feature of which 
was a blockade 

of the entire 
Confederate 
coastline. 


V Commander 
John Mercer 
Brooks, chief of 
the Confederate 
Navy Office of 
Ordnance and 
Hydrography, who 

| by January 1865 
had clearly lost 

| touch with reality. 

| 

| 


Bye: 


| SCOTTS. CREAT. SHAKE. 
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eam 
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limited supply of 8-inch spikes 
and some %-inch bar iron.’ 

Even before many of the 
South’s iron rich regions were 
overrun, shipbuilders throughout 
“tebeldom” complained of the 
shortage of iron for fasteners, 
fittings, tools, and machinery. 
The litany began in early 1862 
and was maintained until the 
end. Such correspondence and 
covalent shortages were the 
norm, despite Commander 
Brooke’s statements. Given such 
contradictory documents, it is 
easy for scholars to make a case 
for and against the blockade as 
a determining factor in Union 
strategy." 

Yet, what those on either side 
of the divide seldom consider 
is whether the blockade, as 
conducted, was an efficient use of 
the assets available. Just because 
the naval war played out the way 
it did was this the only option? 
If the blockade was intended to 
stifle, or at least seriously disrupt 
Confederate overseas commerce, 
was it the only or even best 
strategy to employ? 

There are legitimate doubts 
and they are raised not by 
experiences garnered in the 
library, but by the tough lessons 
acquired at sea. The United 
States Navy, like most major 
naval forces, nurtures and 
maintains a strong blue water 
culture. Its ships are meant to go 
to sea, to spend days, weeks, even 
months underway on lengthy 
offshore deployments, showing 
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the flag, maintaining a military 
presence in regions of interest, 
and reminding other nations 
that the United States can project 
force. This mission, both political | 
and military in nature, calls 

for large, seaworthy vessels, of 
great range and endurance and 
mariners to crew them. In more 
narrow and practical terms, it 
means big ships, big armament, 
and mariners attuned to the 
challenges of long passages. 

This mission and mindset has 
dominated naval thought and 
tradition from the time of John 
Adams first six frigates to the 
present day. It was certainly so in 
the Civil War. Problematically for 
the Union tars and their leaders 
only a miniscule and insignificant 
part of the Civil War at sea, was 
actually fought “at sea.” 

As historian Don Stoker 
wrote in The Grand Design, the 
United States had “the wrong 
navy for the war the Union had 
to fight. A high seas force, it 
lacked the equipment, doctrine, 
and training for the operations 
in coastal and inland waterways 
that dominated its employment 
during the struggle.”® The United 
States Navy consisted of ships 
designed primarily for commerce 
raiding on the high seas. Yet, the 
conflict it had to fight was waged 
overwhelmingly in near shore 
and coastal waters, what modern 
sailors refer to as green water, 
and the use of a high seas force 
and blue water career officers in 
this realm met with a number of 
problems. 

These challenges are but 
partially discovered through 
a perusal of the Official 
Records, biographies of the 
major participants, or naval 
monographs. They are fully 
revealed only via diligent study of 
the logbooks, letters, and reports 


| The Nature of Blockade Duty 


submerged to stifle noise, 


of the men in the blockading 
squadrons themselves. Thus 
is a heretofore untold story 
fully disclosed. This corpus 

of Squadron correspondence 
shows myriad difficulties from a 
number of quarters.” 


A well-designed and 


| constructed warship underway 


at sea, generally develops a 
motion that is relatively stable 
and monotonous, subject to 

the vagaries of wind and wave. 
Though many sailors suffer 
from the debilitating effects of 
seasickness when first departing 
port, most people adapt to 

it after a few days. The ship’s 
motion and the sailor’s shipboard 
routine remain constant, and one 
becomes accommodated to it. 
Blockade duty was considerably 
different. It was monotonous 

in that most days called for 
maintaining a static position 

or slowly patrolling an area 
along the beach or offshore. 
Watchkeepers were charged with 
constantly scanning the horizon 
in all weather conditions all day, 
every day. 

At night they fought to stay 
awake, attempted with indifferent 
success to keep the salt from 
stinging their eyes and clouding 
their vision and optics. They 
would put on layers of salt laden 
woolen clothing in an attempt 
to ward off the chill of evening 
at sea. Often debilitated by poor 
diet and seasickness, they fought 
to retain a footing on the rolling 
deck, all the while peering into 
the darkness for one little part of 
the night that was a bit blacker 
than the rest. Rarely were they 
rewarded by spotting the telltale 
silhouette of a fast, low profile 
steamer, stacks lowered, exhausts 


——-- 


slipping by in the darkness. 

Most of the ships sighted were 
| friendly warships, transports, 
and supply ships. Chases were 
far less common and gunfire 
rarer still. Mostly, blockade 
duty was a boring routine of 
housekeeping chores repeated ad 
nauseum, trying to remain alert 
| on watch, working to keep the 
ship off the beach, and to remain 
healthy enough to stand duty. 
The monotony was occasionally 
relieved by a trip to port for 
repairs and/or resupply and by 
_ the sighting of an unknown 
steamer, 


> Life aboard 
ship—crowded 
and hot. This 
cartoon is of 
the officers’ 
quarters—those 
of the enlisted 


| men were far more 


The Sea, the Shoals, and the Shore 


| First, there was the sea itself. 

| The blockading squadrons 

| operated in proximity to the 

| shore. They had to if they were 

| going to be effective against the 

_ ever faster steamers of low profile 

| and shallow draft that tried to 

| break through. Despite tales 
of Titanic and ghost ships like 
Mary Celeste, it is a fact that most 
ships do not come to harm on 
the open ocean. The land holds 

| the greatest danger. That is why 

| the Atlantic coast is littered with 

| the bones of thousands of lost 

ships broken and buried in 

the sands and shoals. Most 

perished because they 

came into contact with -t 

shallow water or the 

| beach. Even Monitor 
was lost due to the 


crowded. 


Vv Asteam frigate 
on blockade duty. 


—— 


2) 
confluence of 25 ex 
the warm, blue | Sa 

| Gulf Stream, ' < A. 
_ flowing from } | Vf / 


| the south, rising 
| from the deep, SiS 


| have survived her duel with 


crossing over 
the relatively shallow waters off 
Diamond Shoals and crashing 
head long into an onslaught 

of wind from the north. These 
conditions led to huge waves 
and complex patterns that 
doomed the ship. It is interesting 
to ponder if Monitor might 


the Atlantic and made it to 
Charleston had she been in 
deeper water another hundred 
miles offshore. 

The Atlantic blockading 
squadrons were most at risk 
from the vagaries and hazards 
of the green water sphere. The 
southern coasts had been well 
surveyed before the war so good 
charts existed. Trouble was, the 
blockaders often were not able 
to revise the surveys during the 
war and any imperfections in 
the soundings or shift of the 
bottom contours went unnoticed 

until the crew felt the slow 


shudder of the ship 
as she plowed 
i into a bar. 
\ Variations 
i in 


—_— 


‘% 


th oe ae 


| allowed his prey to reach port. 


hydrography could occur with a 
winter gale, changes in rainfall 
and runoff and sedimentation, or | 
from the presence of a manmade 
obstacle like a wreck. 

The dynamic nature of 
the southern coast is clearly 
demonstrated by the fate of 
the “Stone Fleet.” The Union | 
initially lacked a sufficient | 
number of vessels to effectively 
close the ports of Charleston 
and Savannah. Therefore, on the 
recommendation of the Blockade 
Strategy Board, Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles had twenty- 


| five old sailing vessels purchased 


and filled with fieldstones and 
blocks of granite. The idea was to 
sink them in the channels at both 
ports, closing them to deep draft 
merchantmen. Sixteen were 
sunk in Charleston’s Main Ship 
Channel on December 17, 1861 
but the blockage was incomplete 
and ephemeral. In less than four 


| months the rush of water in and 
| out of the harbor had scoured 


out a new channel deeper than 
the original one. Aware of the 
potent peril of shifting sands 

in near shore waters, many a 
skipper cut short his chase of an 
inbound blockade runner and 


Blockaders off major ports 
like Wilmington, Charleston, and | 
Mobile were forced to anchor 
or cruise endlessly in open, 
windswept roadsteads with no 


| protection from wind and seas. | 


That is why Samuel Du Pont 
moved his ironclads into North 
Edisto River after the attack 

on Charleston harbor of April | 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC 
BLOCKADING SQUADRON 


Report of Acting Rear-Adrmiral Lee, U. S. Naxy, 

requesting the preparation of swift vessels for 
the blockade. 

FLAGSHIP MALVERN, 

James River, Virginia, July 1, 1864. 


Sir: | have forwarded to the Navy Department 
numerous reports of unsuccessful chases by the 
fastest steamers on the blockade of the new class 
of steamers now employed in blockade running. 
Commander Clary, U. S. S. Dacotah, calls my atten- 
tion to the want of experienced vessels able to 
outrun them. 


on them during the early part of the chase, but 
after they lighten by throwing overboard part of | 
their cargo “their speed is unprecedented.” Ow- | 
ing to this recent great revolution in the blockade 
running business, it is of primary importance that 
several vessels of equal or superior speed to the 
runners should be provided, and | request that 
the Department will prepare a number of swift | 
chasers as soon as practicable. Lieutenantary Fox, | 
mentions a vessel at New York which he thinks 
could be obtained and would be suitable. 
The rebel Government has taken the blockade 
| running business into its own hands and provided = | 
these vessels of unexampled speed, and it ap- | 
pears necessary that our Government should take 
counter measures. 
The outside cruisers alone are effective. The 
large vessels blockading inside can readily be | 
eluded. 
Since July 24, 1863, forty-two steamers have | 
been captured or destroyed by the blockaders | 
of this squadron. Taking the average tonnage 
of there vessels at 300 tons, and assuming the 
Capacity of an army wagon at 1 ton, there has | 
been a loss inflicted on the rebel supply system 
equivalent to the capture or destruction of a train 
of 12,400 wagons. , a 


| | 
| | have the honof to be, sir, -tfully, 
rn eanilitel ima 


~ = —North Atlantic oc ag Squadron 
HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
Secrectary of the Navy, Washington, D.C. ; 
' 


He states that our 13-knot cruisers may gain | 


the Morris Island anchorage 
“insecure” because of poor 
holding ground and absence of 
shelter from the wind and waves. 
He felt the ironclads’ anchors 
were too light for the unprotected 
position and decided it was 
better to reduce reaction time 

by placing the ships in a secure 
harbor rather than face the 
Atlantic tempests on a routine 
basis. An easterly gale a day or 

so later vindicated his judgment 


| and probably saved a number of 


ironclads from being wrecked on 


| the beach as their ground tackle 


was notoriously inadequate for 
an open seaway.. * 
His replacement, John 


| Dahlgren, concurred and had 
| permanent, heavy moorings 


placed offshore specifically for 
the monitors. Even this was not 
enough, as USS Weehawken 


| was sunk by wave action on 


December 6, 1863 while riding to 
one of Dahlgren’s moorings.’ 
The division blocking access 
to Wilmington’s two inlets faced 
an even tougher task. Shallow 
sand banks jutted from Cape Fear 
for miles out into the Atlantic, 
effectively dividing the squadron 
in two. A number of Union 
vessels came to grief on those 
shoals, and the blockade runners 


_ used the tactical division and 


fear of the submerged hazards to 
their advantage. 


Inappropriate ship types 
The typical naval warship or 
gunboat was designed and armed 


| to stand offshore and trade 


salvos with an armed opponent 
or to run down and capture 
commercial shipping. This 
called for sailing vessels of heavy 


structure to carry tall masts and 
clouds of canvas, or steamers of 
deep draft, heavy armament, and 
large crews. 

The blockade called for 
a different type of warship 
altogether. First and foremost, it 
must be steam propelled. Sailing 
vessels on blockade duty were 
next to worthless except for 
anchoring in a roadway. Second, 
it could be considerably smaller, 
lighter, and cheaper to build 
than the ocean going frigates. 
Shallower draft was essential if 
it was to get in close and cut off 


| runners trying to reach secure 


| harbor. Since blockade runners 
| never carried heavy guns, and 


even the few Confederate cruisers 
had moderate to light batteries, 
there was no need for massive 
broadsides. A few pivot guns 
would suffice for any opponent 
the blockader might encounter. 
All this meant that the crews 


| could be smaller. 


The nature of blockade duty 
with its incessant demands of 


| watching, waiting, patrolling, 


| 
| 


and the occasional chase placed 


| peculiar constraints on designers 


and builders. The ship must 
be able to stay on station for 


| weeks at a time, in all weather 


conditions, and remain fully 
serviceable. While on patrol, it 
must be able to keep up steam, 
cruise slowly and conserve coal 
but be able to attain hull speed in 
short order to chase a suspicious 
vessel. 

Welles was confronted 
with the need to convert, crew, 
arm, and deploy the maximum 


| number of ships in the shortest 


| Most of these craft proved 


time possible. In doing so his 
agents chartered or purchased 
almost anything that would 
float, including many sailing 
ships in the first rush to arms. 
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quite inadequate. Many were 
unseaworthy or of limited utility 
in an open environment, most 
were too slow to render effective 
service. They were often fragile, 
expensive to operate, challenging 
to maintain, and designed 

for short range operations 
instead of long slow patrols 


| on inshore stations. As time 


passed and blockade runners 
were captured, they were often 
converted and used against their 
former compatriots. Even these 


| fast steamers gave unsteady 
| performance. Though they were 


often faster than many other 
blockaders, they were designed 
for short passages of a few days 
duration, not slow slogs of weeks 
at a time. 

This should not detract 
from the Navy Department 
achievements. Welles and his 
assistant, Gustavus Fox, made 
a formidable team and the 
expansion they directed was vast, 
rapid, and without equal. But 
their Navy was still an imperfect 
instrument for the task at hand 
and the blockade was more 
porous because of it. 


Manning Problems 

The United States Navy grew 
exponentially in the first two 
years of the conflict, making 
ever increasing demands for 
ships, maintenance and supply 
facilities, and the men to operate 


them. Like the army, the seagoing 


service faced a shortage of 
personnel but because of the 
technical nature of its operations 
and equipment, the shortfall was 
one not only of numbers but of 


_, 
etal ' 
gee |, 
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had only come into limited 
prominence in the decade before 
secession. Sail was the dominant 


mode of propulsion for both 
merchant and naval vessels until 
well after the Civil War. This 
meant that the available trained 
workforce of steam engineers, 
oilers, wipers, boilermen, and 
firemen was far too small to meet 
the needs of either belligerent. 
The fact that the naval leadership 
and deck officers generally 
regarded engineers as socially 
inferior animals did nothing to 
encourage recruitment to these 
positions. Thus, throughout the 
war, the blockading squadrons 
faced an ongoing shortage of the 
men they needed the most— 
skilled and experienced steam 
engineers who could keep their 
primitive machinery in operation 
day after day in the most trying 
conditions. 

The letterbooks of both 
Atlantic squadrons are filled 
with complaints about personnel 
shortages, sometimes to the 
point of making a ship incapable 
of performing the required 
duties or of being unsafe to go to 


skills. The blockade was waged by — 


steamers, sailing vessels being of 
little value because of their speed 
and dependence upon the wind. 
Yet, the age of steam was barely 
two decades old, and steamships 


~~ ie 


sea. Not only engineers, but deck 
officers, gunners, carpenters, and 
ordinary seamen were seldom in 
sufficient quantity to fulfill the 
ships’ complements. This led to 
enlistment of large numbers of 
aliens and blacks. In fact, blacks 
made up nearly ten percent of 


| naval strength of the United 


States Navy during the Civil War, 
a larger portion than at any time 
until the 1970s. Nevertheless, 
there were seldom enough men 
to meet the demand on any given 
ship or station. 

Shortages persisted in the 
officer ranks as well. The pre- 
war officer corps was decimated 
by the desertion of hundreds of 
southerners. It was hoped that 
the commissioning of merchant 
marine deck officers as volunteers 
or acting officers would alleviate 
the mounting shortage, but there 
were still not enough trained, 
experienced leaders to command 
the expanded Navy. This had the 
positive effect of permitting men 
of lower social and vocational 
status to obtain warrants and 
commissions. But quality was 


| bound to suffer with such rapid 


A Gideon Welles 
(1802-1878) was 
the U.S. Secretary 
of the Navy from 
1861 to 1869. He 
and his assistant, 
Gustavus Fox, 
made a formidable 
team that directed 


| anunprecedented 


expansion of the 


| navy. 


VY Between 1867 
and 1865 the 
Bahamas were a 
haven for blockade 
runners. Although 
the coast of Florida 
was only fifty miles 
from the Bahamas, 
and less than two 
hundred from the 
Nassau entrepot, 
that frontier state 
had few harbors 
and none with rail 
connections, so 
blockade runners 
would typically 
attempt to run 
their cargoes into 
Wilmington, NC, 

or alternatively to 
Charleston, SC. 
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| and failure to reenlist. The 


| convey with wordsthe manner 
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growth and some officers failed 
to meet even minimal standards. 
Overall, they did as well as 

their experience and training 
permitted, though a number 
were cashiered for drunkenness, 
incompetence, theft, or that 
catch-all “conduct unbecoming.” 


Living conditions: 
seasickness, diet, drinking 
water, bathing 

Life aboard could range 
from tolerable for the officers 
to well-nigh unbearable for the 
crew, and this contributed to the 
manpower problems, desertions, 


aversion to naval service is easy 
to understand. It is difficult to 


in which every sensory organ was 
assailed aboard these ships. Fresh | 
water was scarce and salt water 
was used for as many shipboard 
routines as possible. The stench 
of unwashed humanity, covered 
with sweat, grime, and salt 
provided a fragrant bouquet for 
every shipboard moment. And at 
the end of a long tedious watch, 
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the aching sailor might seek to 
find a few hours respite in a stiff, 
swinging canvas hammock, and 
try to get to sleep accompanied 
by the melodious lullaby of 
dozens of men farting, belching, 
moaning, puking, and talking in 
their sleep. 

Almost every exposed surface 
of the ship carried a layer of 
salt, mixed with coal dust, and 
exhaust ashes. Keeping this 
accumulation under control 
was a never ending chore. But 
it was still near impossible to 
keep the salt out of clothing and | 
bedding with the commensurate 
irritations and rashes. 

The images of blockaders 
pouring on the steam in hot 
pursuit are commonplace in Civil 
War narratives, but the truth is 
that action was the exception 
rather than the rule. Most of the 
time when actually on station, 
ships on the inshore cordon 
drifted about, anchored, or 
patrolled slowly. The monotony 
of blockade duty and manpower 
shortages made it difficult to 
maintain an alert and vigorous 
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watch, night after night, week 
after week. Inadequate rations, 
lack of sleep, the constant 
rolling of the slow moving ship 
maintaining patrol or anchored 
in position all conspired to 
reduce individual and unit 
effectiveness. 

Fresh fruit, vegetables, and 
meat were constantly sought after 
and just as often in short supply. 
The result was deterioration 
in fitness, chronic intestinal 
problems, and a host of fevers and 
other health issues. A constant 
flow of men condemned by 
medical survey emptied the ranks 
and aggravated the personnel 
shortage. No less a figure than 
John Dahlgren was so reduced 
by onboard conditions that his 
ability to command the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
was seriously questioned. 

Seasickness was a malady 
always present to some degree, 
leading to dehydration, 
malnutrition, and rendering the 
suffering sailor susceptible to 
a variety of dangerous illnesses. 
The few references to seasickness 


V Gustavus 
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: 4 Many major and secondary southern ports were effectively closed to blockade- -running by mid- 


1862, thanks to judicious use of joint operations. Yet the important harbors of Wilmington, Mobile, and 
Charleston, with their valuable rail connections, remained open. The first two could readily have been 
neutralized by mid-1862, using the same tactics. But the lack of political and military will kept them 
open for more than two more years. Was this an oversight, a case of poor judgment, or a deliberate 
policy? With a significantly reduced blockade, the navy would have the navy would have been left — 
without a major mission and searching for relevance in a long hard conflict—much like today. 


found in the surviving 
letterbooks and the United States 
Navy Area Files indicates that 
the condition either was not 
widespread or conversely was 

so common as not to warrant 
mention. Given conditions of 
service aboard ship, the latter 
seems the more likely scenario. 


Maintenance and Supply 
Ships are complex and costly 
entities, expensive to maintain 
in port but exorbitant at sea. 
The manner in which they are 
used can take an inherently 
complicated and pricey function 
and aggravate it significantly. 
Blockading vessels spent a lot 
of time either on station, being 
resupplied and maintained, or 
going to and from the yard for 
that purpose. It has been argued 
that a typical blockader spent a 
third of its time in each of those 
functions. Though that is an 
exaggerated claim, it carries a 
salient truth. The wear and tear 
on equipment and men reduced 
efficiency and mandated frequent 
repairs to the ship, though 
recuperative shore leave for 
enlisted men was relatively rare. 
Travel time from blockade 
station to a navy yard was 
a known factor and the 
administration took steps 
to reduce it. Beaufort North 
Carolina and Port Royal South 
Carolina were seized specifically 


to serve as bases for the Atlantic 
squadrons. Yet, major refits 
needed to be done in Northern 
yards and if a ship needed to 
come out of the water or rework 
its steam plant, it meant a trip 
north at least to Norfolk but 
more often to Philadelphia or 
New York. | 

Impurities in the water used 
for steam led to scaling and 
corrosion of the boilers with 
the result that tubes frequently 
became blocked, pitted, or holed. 
These conditions could only be 
tolerated for so long, and the 
application of makeshift repairs 
merely postponed the inevitable 
trip to the yard. This might take 
a ship out of service for months. 
And even if that departure was 
delayed, the steam pressure and 
ship’s speed dropped constantly 
making her slower and of ever 
less use on station. 

The ship’s engines had to 
be fed, as did the crew, so the 
supply of coal was usually a 
constraint upon tactics and 
aggressive patrolling. In fact, 
complaints over coal shortages 
are the most common from 
squadron commanders while 
ships captains more often 
decry lack of adequate crew. 
Regular departures from off the 
blockaded port to fuel depots 
took ships offline constantly with 
deleterious impacts on the watery 
cordon. The navy frequently had 


A Atypical stretch 
of undeveloped 
Florida coast. 


V Avariety 

of vessels off 

Ship Island. The 
artist has let his 
imagination run 
riot—these waters 
were never that 
busy! 


to borrow coal from the nearest 
army quartermaster, if such an | 
officer existed locally. Coaling 
was a tiresome, time consuming, . 
and filthy endeavor, covering | 
ships, men, food, berthing spaces, | 
indeed every surface witha fine | 
layer of black dust. All hands, 
officers and enlisted, turnedto 
for this onerous duty. When it 

was complete there was no rest 

for the weary for the ship had to 

be washed down top to bottom 
before the exhausted, begrimed, 
and sweat covered crew could 

seek succor in a canvas shroud. 

Shortages of fuel often 
constrained the aggressiveness 
of captains and admirals. Ever 
conscious of fuel consumption, 
they had to weigh the 
contradictory goals of saving coal 
while keeping the fires hot for 
a high speed chase that usually 
came without warning. Some 
ships were compelled to curtail 
operations and anchor, merely 
maintaining enough steam for 
shipboard operations. 

The expense of maintaining 
the blockading squadrons cannot 
be overstated. Historians are 
reluctant to make such sweeping 
statements but a review of the 
layout and surviving photos of 
the Port Royal naval base and its 


» Port Royal, 
South Carolina. 


V Troops under 
the command 

of the later 
much-maligned 
Ambrose Burnside 
took part in joint 
operations with 


the navy in late 


1861 and early 
1862, capturing 
among other 
places Fort Macon, 
key to the excellent 
harbor of Beaufort 
that thereafter 
helped sustain 

the North Atlantic 
Blockading 
Squadron. 


subsidiary installations erases 
all contention. The warehouses, 
repair shops, barracks, and 
mess halls covered hundreds of 
acres. It was in fact a small city 
built from scratch on beach and 
marshland. Wharves were built, 
though construction lagged 
behind the need, and old hulks 
run ashore to serve as barracks 
and storerooms when the shore 
facilities were overwhelmed. The 
immensity of it leaves no doubt 
as to Welles’ resolve and the 
taxpayer’s burden. 


Fouling 

The temperate southern 

waters are warm and filled 

with nutrients that encourage 
bottom growth. This fouling 
from algae, barnacles, and other 
marine organisms could cut 

a ship’s speed by half or more 

in a matter of weeks to a few 
months. While algae and weed 
growth slowed the hulls, even 
moderate barnacle growth on 
the blades could reduce the 
propeller’s efficiency radically. 
Barnacles on a propeller have 
effects similar to ice on a wing. It 
does not take much of the latter 
to bring an airplane down, or 
much of the former to reduce a 
ship’s speed. The accompanying 
vibration of the unbalanced 
propeller could make life aboard 
very trying while underway 

and was no great benefit to 

the shaft, packing glands, and 
engine couplings. A report by 
Inspector Patrick Hughes was 
typical, “The bottom of the 
monitors is covered with a 
thick coating of oyster shells 
and grass. The grass grows 
to considerable length... 

It resembles SHORE broom 
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corn, and is 12 inches long.” 
At the time of his finding, the 
monitors in question had been 


| in southern waters less than nine 
| months.!° 


Du Pont and Dahlgren 
both repeatedly urged high pay 
for divers at Port Royal and 
Charleston because they were 
a vital element in keeping hulls 
clean and capable of maneuver. 
Otherwise, ships had to be 


| beached for periodic cleaning. 


This was impossible for some 
because of the hull shape. It was 
easier for the monitors since they 
had large flat bottom sections. 
Even then, Hughes claimed, the 
bottom of the ships and the 
lower two feet of each hull could 
not be reached while beached. 
But grounding in the shallows 
had a crucial drawback. Ships 

are meant to be supported by 

the buoyancy of the sea along 

the entirety of every submerged 
surface. Resting out of the water 
with the full weight of the ship 
concentrated on the flat bottom 
could lead to leaks, hull fractures, 
even shifting and misalignment 


| of equipment and machinery. "! 


| In this environment an 
__ aggressive skipper was likely to 
“touch bottom” on occasion.” 
Those who played it safe seldom 
| made captures. How large a role 
the blue-water culture played in 
the blockade remains a virgin 
topic for study and analysis. It is 
known that pursuit of inbound 
runners was often broken off 
because captains understandably 
| feared grounding, sometimes 
| within range of Confederate 
artillery. Absence of an adequate 
number of shoal draft steamers 
made the predisposition to shy 
away from shore more telling. ¥ 


| 


| Vulnerability to shore-based 

| weaponry, small craft, and 
cutting out expeditions 

The near-shore nature of 
the blockade brought naval 
ships and crews within range of 
weapons and techniques they 
were not trained or equipped 
to face. Shore based artillery, 
lumbering ironclads, cutting out 
expeditions, floating mines, and 

| a variety of armed and novel 

| small craft all posed a threat. The 


Risk-averse blue water culture 


power of coast artillery was well 
known and feared throughout 
the navy. Indeed, the capabilities 
of land-based firepower were 
somewhat exaggerated as shown 
by Farragut at New Orleans 

and Mobile, and by expeditions 
along the Atlantic coast at Port 
Royal and Hatteras. Thus, the 


| blockaders countered this hazard 


simply by staying out of range 


| and accepting any reductions in 
| effectiveness. 


Unseaworthy Confederate 
ironclads had some utility in 


| littoral waters which they never 


could have enjoyed offshore, 


_ but the naval leadership failed 


to make wise use of it. The 
short-lived CSS Virginia had 
her day of glory but was soon 


| countered by USS Monitor and 


eclipsed by Union combined 
arms in the capture of her base 
at Norfolk. CSS Chicora and CSS 
Palmetto State sortied against the 


| wooden gunboats at Charleston 


in January 1863 with negligible | 
results. None of the Charleston 
ironclads ever left harbor again. 
CSS Atlanta and CSS Tennessee 


| were lost in foolish, suicidal 


attacks on vastly superior forces, 
demonstrating naval leadership 


b> The Pensacola 
Navy Yard. 

The retreating 
Confederates 
destroyed much 
of the existing 
facilities. These 
were then rebuilt 
by the Union 
occupiers for use 
by the blockading 
ships. 


V Galveston was 
the only southern 
port recaptured by 
the Confederates, 
and the Union 
command did not 
consider it worth 
retaking. 


} worst. 


CSS Raleigh 
was lost on her first trip 

outside Cape Fear River—not 
to Union forces but to a sand 


| bar. Even CSS Albemarle, the 


only ironclad to have any real 
impact, created only a short, 


| localized change in the military 


situation. Yet, they could have 
accomplished more against the 
blockade if the overall effort 
had been better managed. As it 
was, Confederate waterborne 
assets were squandered in 
“penny-packets” in a political 
environment devoid of any 
discernible naval strategy." 

The danger from small 
craft was one that had not 
been anticipated. First, there 
were forays by armed men in 
small rowing skiffs, often on 
Chesapeake Bay. These persisted 
in all theaters throughout the 
war, consistently defying Federal 
attempts to halt them. One of the 
most famous was the capture of 
USS Water Witch near Savannah, 
revealing the risks inherent in 
anchoring a single, unsupported 
ship in proximity to an aggressive 
and imaginative enemy." 

Both stationary and drifting 
mines were used against 
blockading fleets at Hampton 
Roads, Charleston, Savannah, 
St. John’s River Florida, and in 
the closing months of the war 
appeared in large numbers at 
Wilmington and Mobile. The 
drifting mines were consistently 
unsuccessful, but those fixed in 
place sank more ships than all 
other enemy causes combined. 


| 


| when attacked. Hunter Davidson 


AE 
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They 

were 
useful only 

in shallow water and 

it should be acknowledged that 
most of the losses incurred 
were against assault forces, not 
blockaders. 

Lastly, the biggest surprise 
for the Federals came from small 
steam craft armed with spar 
torpedoes. Torpedo boat David 
struck USS New Ironsides on 
October 5, 1863 at Charleston 
and delivered a wake-up call to 
the Union Navy. Hunley sent 
USS Housatonic to the bottom 
the following February. The 
Federal ship was an element of 
the blockading squadron off 
Charleston but was at anchor 


used a steam torpedo launch to 
attack USS Minnesota in April, 
but with negligible results. 

The torpedo boats spread fear 
and consternation throughout 
the navy and led to changes 

in deployments, operations, 

and increasing picket and 
patrolling duties. Expensive 
countermeasures were devised, 
overworked sailors had to row 
small craft about anchored ships 
nightly to warn against intruders, 
and a number of small steamers 
and valuable tugs were relieved 
of other duties and devoted to 
this single chore. Reports from 
prisoners and deserters indicated 
torpedo boats active or under 
construction at Wilmington, | 


| Charleston, Savannah, and 


Mobile and the blue jackets took 


| heed. John Dahlgren concluded 


correctly that the torpedo boats 


_ MAJOR AND MINOR SOUTHERN HARBORS 


From north to south: 


1. Norfolk was sealed for the duration of the war by Union T 
forces at Fort Monroe and the Union fleet. The city and its were calm-water craft and could 
incomparable shipyard were occupied in May 1862. | not operate in a seaway, but he 


| F 3 
} 2. Beaufort, NC, is directly across the harbor from Morehead- See ie the wy 
real danger to his fleet.'® 


City. The harbor entrance was guarded by Fort Macon, which 
was besieged and captured by Burnside. Of course, had the Federals 
occupied the port in question 


3. Wilmington can be reached via two entrances to the Cape and been spared the difficulty | 
Fear River. Old Inlet was guarded by Fort Caswell, an old ma- and expense of maintaining 

: sonry fort. New Inlet was guarded by Fort Fisher, though in 

| 1862 the entrance was basically undefended. 

| 


| anear-shore presence, these 
| hazards would not have been a 


——EE 


4. Murrell’s Inlet, located at the North Carolina-South Carolina factor. In sip peaees. they would 
border, was not really a port, since it lacked harbor facilities F | not have existed. 
and rail connections, and the entrance was shallow, shifting, 
and treacherous. | Conclusion 


With all these factors going 
| against it, was Lincoln’s use of the 
Union navy effective in sealing off 


5. Georgetown was of no importance until the fall of Charles- 
ton. It was intermittently fortified and defended. It lacked 


VY The diagram 


any rail connection to the interior. illustrates how 
| Union possession Confederate overseas commerce? 

6. Port Royal is the expansive harbor adjacent to Hilton Head | of Fort Pickens Critical analysis of events and 
Island. Beaufort, SC, is several miles inland by easily navigable | fendered the data suggest that it was. Cotton 
waterways. It was occupied in November, 1861. port of Pensacola exports from the states in 

ge ae rebellion fell dramatically from | 

7. Savannah was fundamentally closed by the capture of Fort Confederate F . 
Pulaski, though very limited blockade-running continued shipping. TES Pp Se BigE ne =< | 
through bays and inlets to the south. Savannah moment when the South’s need 

| (see opposite) for foreign goods and exchange | 

8. Fernandina, on the Florida-South Carolina border, was Bess ean was magnified by the demands of 
guarded by Fort Clinch at the entrance to St Marys River. It } eae: war. 
was abandoned by the Confederates in February 1862. ERE risleene Statisticians will argue 

9. Jacksonville was occupied and then abandoned by Union see a an that most attempts to run the | 
forces a number of times. There were no fortifications at the ies blockade were successful and they 
entrance of St. Johns River, but small batteries were located pudeo nad right, But that fact by itself is | 
on the river itself at Yellow Bluff. The rest of coastal Florida to | also have been misleading and meaningless. The 
Pensacola amounted to nothing of military value. |= deubalizda important question is what was 

cheaply in 1862. being brought in and how much? 


10. Pensacola was closed to Confederate shipping for the dura- 
tion of the war, because Union troops occupied Fort Pickens. 
The rebels abandoned the city and shipyard in the spring of 
1862, 


11. Fort Morgan commanded the main channel into Mobile 
Bay. The fort is located on a sandy peninsula and could read- 


vw 


Confederate aw i 
ily be isolated from outside support. Ulysses S. Grant later be- Defenses Rd 
moaned the campaign against Mobile in March/April 1865, Ks 
calling it a wasteful expenditure at that time, but one that Redoubt BY 
might have been useful a year or two earlier. He was right: Fort @ ‘ Dear Point 


Barrancas 6 


Farragut closed the port to blockade-running, and the men a io Yard 


who perished at Mobile died for nothing. 


\ Fo 
Mele ¢ Ft. Pickens 


12. New Orleans was closed as a port very early in the war, by jsiand 


posting Union ships at Head of the Passes. 


Santa Ros@ 


¥ & Galfy ya 


13. Galveston was the only port recaptured by the Confederates. 


rs t > a er eS 
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James MePherson summed it — 
p nicely in Battle Cry of Freedom. 


He writes that 20,000 vessels cleared 
‘into and out of Southern ports from 


1856-1860, yet only 8,000 trips were 
made through the blockade during 

the four years 1861 to 1865, The pre- 
war ships did not have to worry about 
being captured and could carry larger 
loads in ships of deeper draft than 

the lower-capacity blockade runners. 
Additionally, ten million bales of cotton 
were exported in the last three years 
before secession, but only half a million 
bales were exported in the entire war 
despite the ballooning need for revenue, 
foreign credit, and capital."” 

Since cotton was the Confederacy’s 
only substantial export and indeed 
its currency in international trade, 
reductions in this trade severally 
restricted Confederate purchasing 
power abroad. Thus, it was not only the 
constraints on imports that counted, 
but the reduction in exports that 
slowed the flow of the supplies, tools, 
munitions, and foodstuff so desperately 
needed by the field armies. Outgoing 
ships usually lingered near the harbor 
entrances awaiting a new moon and 
nasty weather, so it was no secret to 
the sailors offshore when they would 
try to break through. Vigilance was 
heightened and easier to maintain 
knowing that action and perhaps 
reward was in the offing. The ships that 
got through, and there were many, were 
often chased by one or more Federals 
and jettisoned their cargo of cotton in 
order to escape. Sometimes, even this 
was not enough and the ship and cargo 
were both lost. 

The blockade was effective not only 
because of what Lincoln and Welles did, 
but because of what Jefferson Davis, 
et. al. failed to do. The Confederate 
leadership, aristocratic, provincial, 


SAVANNAH 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
wr 


Defenses 


Savanna, A 
“b 


Seale in Miles 


narrow-minded, and often looking with 
distain upon business as the province of 
Yankee shopkeepers, failed to regulate 
its own commerce and control the 

flow of goods and valuables across its 
borders. An accounting of debits and 
credits, leveraging supply and funds, 
and an appreciation of budgetary and 
fiscal sanity were outside the realm 

of the slavocrats that controlled the 
South. Considering such activities 
beneath them, having little knowledge 
or appreciation of the commercial 

and industrial aspects of modern war, 
Davis, his cabinet, and the Confederate 
congress generally, largely ignored the 


| matter. The consequences were dire. 


Despite the demonstrated porosity 


| of the Union cordon, the Richmond 


regime failed to employ even the most 
obvious of countermeasures. The most 
effective, and easiest to develop, would 
have been the large-scale employment 
of government-owned and operated 
blockade runners whose cargoes could 
be carefully controlled. When tried on 
a limited basis by the state of North 


| Carolina and the Confederate navy 


it produced substantial results—as 
evidenced by Commander Brooke’s 
optimistic report. Instead, Davis and 
his ilk were compelled to enact and 


_ enforce repressive measures such as 
_ the larcenous “tax-in-kind” which fell 


most heavily upon poor and middling 
farmers. The result was hardship, 
starvation and further alienation from 


Confederate 
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| in, the specie flowed out, and 


Hilton Head 
Island 


what was truly a rich man’s cause. It was 
not until George Trenholm replaced 
Christopher Memminger as Secretary 
of the Treasury in July 1864 that serious 
attempts were made to salvage the 
situation. By then it was far too late. 
Meanwhile, the luxuries flowed 


Confederate currency became ever 
more depreciated. Inflation decimated 
the value of paper money and boots 
that had cost $5 before the war could 
hardly be had for $225. Uniform pants 
went for $150 to $200 a pair, and fruit 
vendors shamelessly asked $100 for a 
dozen pears. One Confederate officer 
wrote Commander Catesby ap Jones 
“that in going to market you must carry 
your basket full of notes to purchase 

a hat full of provisions.” Deserters 
captured at Savannah reported the 
“great destitution of the people... 

the high prices of the necessaries of 
subsistence and the worthlessness of the 
Confederate paper. A single American 
gold eagle brought four hundred 
dollars in Confederate script by the Fall | 
of 1863." 

Southern infrastructure, already 
primitive by Northern standards and 
terribly inadequate for the demands 
of war, began to collapse early. Rails 
and locomotives wore out and could 
not be replaced. The men who might 
have maintained them were in the 
army. Steam engines were needed more 
than ever to make good the deficit in 
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| carriers to allocate a specified portion 


manpower caused by mobilization. 
Iron, copper, lead and other industrial 
materials became more difficult to 
obtain as Union armies overran mining 
areas and cut rail connections. ” 

These shortfalls could not, or were 
not made good because of the blockade. 
Large ships of deep draft suitable and 
efficient for carrying bulk cargoes were 
not especially fast, were restricted to 
the deepest ports, and could be readily 
gobbled up by Uncle Sam’s seaborne 
warriors. Some items could be brought 
in on faster ships of less draft and 
smaller tonnage but it was inefficient 
and private runners eschewed such 
unprofitable undertakings. Davis and 
Congress attempted to force private 


of cargo for government goods at 
government rates, most notably in 
March 1864, but resistance by the 
profit-driven entrepreneurs made it 
ineffective. Some scholars will argue 
that the number of ships reaching 
Wilmington, Charleston, and Mobile 
prove the blockade was porous, and 
they have a point. But it is the cargo 
those ships brought in and what they 
took out that is the critical variable in 


| this equation. 


The preponderance of the evidence 
supports the contention that the 
Union blockade made a substantial 
contribution to victory. But was it 
efficient and the best way to employ this 
resource? As stated in Craig Symonds’ 
Union Combined Operations in the Civil 
War, I suggest it was not. Indeed, as 
shown above, it voraciously consumed 
men, machines, and money in this 


| squandering of limited assets. The war 


might have been shortened and made 
less costly to both sides had the navy 
been utilized differently. 

A seagoing force is by nature mobile 


| and dynamic. It is not meant to hold 


a position, either on the high seas, 


| the littoral, or on land and when used 
in such a manner, the costs are often 


quite steep. For the British blockading 
peer S achat or prs the same 


means against Germany in World War 
One, there was no real alternative, but 
the United States had other options 

in 1861. The navy’s fluid nature, both 
physically and in organization, facilitates 
the wide dispersal of elements to avoid 
overburdening a given depot or harbor, 
yet allows for rapid concentration of 
forces against a given point. The south 
could never be strong everywhere 


| along its coast. Indeed, the three major 


ports mentioned above, Wilmington, 
Charleston, and Mobile, were the only 
ones strongly garrisoned. This gave 
the Union the welcome opportunity to 
bring overwhelming force against any 


| point on the southern periphery, biting 


off the southern coastline one delectable 
morsel at a time. The technique had 


| been demonstrated and proven in 


the first months of the war. It was 
unfortunate for the Union that Lincoln, 
his administrators, and the military 
leadership ignored the obvious. 

The blockade need not have been 
a sponge continuously soaking up 
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A Union occupation of Forts Powell, Gaines, and 
Morgan would have effectively blocked access to 
Mobile and sharply reduced the number of ships 
and men required by the West Gulf Squadron. 


resources. Indeed, a better alternative 
appeared in the early months of the 
| struggle. Combined operations led to 
| the seizure of the North Carolina inlets 
in August 1861. A month later, the navy 
single-handedly destroyed rebel forces at 
Port Royal, displacing the Confederate 
presence for the duration of the war. 
Over the next several months, army- 
| navy teams took Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina, and ranged freely over the 
sounds and adjoining rivers. In early 
1862 Burnside took Fort Macon at 
Beaufort, turning that excellent harbor 
into a depot that helped sustain the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
Fort Caswell, an obsolete masonry 
fortification, was the only Confederate 
installation of significance between him 
and Charleston, South Carolina. Yet, 
there was to be no further movement 
along the coast. 

In the western theater, Ship Island, 
Mississippi, was occupied and used 
as a staging area to later capture New 
Orleans. Fort Pickens, at the entrance to 
Santa Rosa Bay, Florida was reinforced 
with the result that Pensacola was 
closed to Confederate shipping for the 
duration of the war. The area was soon 
abandoned by the rebels and became the 
major base for David Farragut’s West 
Gulf Squadron. U. S. Grant and Andrew 
Foote teamed up on the rivers to take 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, raiding 
up the Tennessee and Cumberland, 
and smashing the Confederates’ thinly 
held defensive line. This one combined 
arms operation permanently shifted 
the dynamics of the entire western 
theater in favor of the Union. By June 
the river squadron had destroyed the 
Confederate Memphis flotilla, met with 
Farragut’s fleet at Vicksburg and split 
the Confederacy. It was a tremendous 
achievement that could have shortened 
the war by at least six months had 
the Army joined in. Instead, it was 
squandered by the major political and 
military commanders. Vicksburg would 
fly the stars and bars for another year. 

Almost without exception, 


| 
| 
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at the southern heartland as well as 
the littoral. After that, such operations 
became ever less common. 

Meanwhile, Henry Halleck 
dawdled toward Corinth, Mississippi, 
George McClellan’s massive Army of 
the Potomac bivouacked in front of 
Williamsburg, and Union forces in 
Northern Virginia and the Shenandoah 
were neutralized by swift Confederate 
movements and judicious combat. 
Clearly, for the means engaged, the 
combined-arms efforts returned a 
much higher dividend than that being 
harvested by either army or navy alone. 
The blockade at this time remained 
woefully understaffed, and the armies 
of both theaters were moving slowly 
and methodically toward encounters 
that would prove both costly and 
indecisive. 

The Federals failed to fully 
appreciate and exploit the advantage 
they possessed through the ability 
to move armies and supplies by sea 
almost at will. At all levels, there was 
a failure to understand that the best, 
most efficient and permanent way to 
close a port was to seize the entrance. 
This was true everywhere combined- 
arms were brought to bear. Forces were 
concentrated to achieve an objective, 
the position was turned over to a small 
garrison of infantry and artillery, and 
the ships, sailors, and soldiers were 
freed up to be deployed elsewhere. And 
though the existing coastal garrisons 
were sometimes neglected, only 
Galveston, Texas, was ever retaken. 
Remarkably, it fell to a Confederate 
combined arms team, though better 
Union preparation and leadership at 
the flag and cabinet level might have 
prevented defeat. Galveston remained 
in Confederate hands because in this 
instance Federal leadership concluded 


combined operations had chewed away it 
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it was of so little value to either side as 
to not justify maintaining a garrison. 
The permanent nature of other 

results proves the wisdom of combined- 
arms operations as a substitute for the 
blockade. The Outer Banks, Roanoke 
Island, Beaufort, and New Bern, North 
Carolina, came under Union control for 


| the duration of the war. The presence 


of Union forces, naval and military, 
drove organized Confederate resistance 
from the region. This hegemony was 
briefly challenged in April 1864 but 
receded overnight with Union pressure 
applied in Virginia. The attack on Port 
Royal drove rebels from the area and 
led to the occupation of Hilton Head 
and Beaufort, South Carolina, as well. 
The fall of Fort Pulaski, though an 
army operation, led to the post being 
occupied and utilized as a prison, in 
addition to closing the Savannah River. 
The double functions of Fort Pulaski 
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| made it an even more cost effective 
installation. The men who guarded the 
| prisoners also blocked access to the 
harbor. Though the rebels continued 
| to hold Savannah it was of no value to 
them as a port. Fort Clinch, Florida, 
was bloodlessly seized, and cheaply 
garrisoned by a New York detachment 
until after Lee surrendered. Union 
troops at Fort Pickens made Pensacola 
useless for the Confederates who 
abandoned the area in May 1862. No 
attempt was ever made to evict the blue 
| coats from their prizes, simply because 
, the south lacked the resources to do so. 
The southern army in the East 
launched only one counter-offensive to 
regain a lost post and that was directed 
against Union forces in North Carolina 
in April-May 1864. Though Plymouth 
fell to a joint Confederate force in 
which CSS Albemarle played the crucial 


| . . . 
role, rapid Union response insured 
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| Union could occupy, it could retake if 


| the war progressed. Additionally, the 


was felt likely the ironclad would clear 
away Union naval forces and isolate 
the defenders. If there had been no 
Albemarle, there would have been 
no offensive. In the event, it changed 
nothing and consumed men and 
resources the south could not replace. 
It is essential to acknowledge that 
Plymouth was not a sea port, but an 
inland garrison, so the correlation to 
Union naval installations is tenuous. 
But it serves to illustrate the very 
limited Confederate capacity to ever 
endanger a Union coastal position. In 
fact, there were no attempts to recover | 
or even raid Welles’s coastal depots and 
facilities. 

Of course, the southerners were 
quick to realize that any position the 


lost, provided there was the political 
will to do so. Thus, even if New Bern 
and Beaufort could have been taken 

by Hoke’s forces in 1864, and had Fort 
Macon fallen, an event so unlikely it 
hardly warrants consideration, it is near 
impossible to imagine the Union would 
not have taken them back in short 
order. The reason the rebels lost them 
in the first place was because they had 
more coastline than they could defend. 
Even if they retook territory, they did 
not have the manpower to hold it. This 
fact only became more pronounced as 


Union retained overwhelming control | 
of the waterways that were the de 
facto highways of the southern littoral. 
This freedom of movement facilitated | 
maintenance and supply of scattered 
garrisons, provided the flexibility to 
move men about if any point was 
threatened, and permitted Lincoln's 
forces to occupy an extensive swath 

of real estate quite economically. The 


tad sb 


How expensive and resource intensive was the blockade? 


This table shows the men and ships tied down by one squadron in one month, in a very 
small geographical area. The overwhelming number of ships and men were being utilized 
to close the single port of Charleston with its one narrow entrance, yet limited blockade- 
running persisted even here. The vessels at Port Royal existed solely to support Charleston 
logistically or were ships assigned to the Charleston Division but undergoing repairs. Of 
course, Port Royal itself needed no naval presence because it had an army garrison. Other 
ports blockaded were of marginal value due to lack of port facilities and rail connections 
with the interior. Note that this table does not include tens of thousands employed in sup- 
port and construction functions at Port Royal and Northern ports and cities. 


Distribution of vessels of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, March 1, 1864 


Vessel 
Mangham 
Paul Jones 
Hope 
Wabash 
Canadaigua 
Housatonic 
Flag. 

Nipsic 
Sanford 
Acacia 

GW. Blunt 
New Ironsides 
Weehawken 
Montauk 
Lehigh 
Nahant 
Catskill 
Adams 
Supply 
Home 

Iris 
Geranium 
Jonquil 
Daffodil 
Camellia 
Clover 
McDonough 
Sonoma 
Cimarron 
Racer 
Memphis 
Kingfisher 
Wild Cat 
Chippewa 
Vermont 

A. Houghton 
lronsides 
Valparaiso 
Dandelion 
Allen 
Larkspur 
Carnation 
Rescue 
South Carolina 
Ward — 
Patapsco 
“Wissahickon 
Water Witch 
Fernandina 


Type 


Steamer 
Schooner 
Screw frigate 
Screw steamer 
Screw steamer 
Screw steamer 
Screw steamer 


Screw steamer 
Schooner 
lronclad frigate 
Monitor 
Monitor 
Monitor 
Monitor 


Monitor 


Wood, sail 
Screw steamer 
Steam tug 
Side wheel tug 
Screw tug 
Side wheel tug 
Screw tug 
Screw tug 


Side wheel steamer 
Side wheel steamer 
Mortar schooner 
Iron screw steamer 
Bark 

Schooner 

Screw gunboat 
Ship of the line, storeship 
Bark 

Bark, storeship 

Brig 

Steam tug 


Screw tug 
Screw tug 
Screw tug 
Screw steamer 
Brig 

Monitor 

Screw gunboat — 
Side wheel sloop 
Sailing ship 


Tonnage 


1,210 D 
134? 
4,650 D 
2,130D 
1,934D 
938 B 
836D 


300 B 

121? 

4120D 
1,335 D 
1,335 D 
1,335 D 
1,335 D 
1,335 D 


547 B? 
7258 
1159)? 
223 B 
90D 
73B 
1958 
29? 


1,105 D 
993 D 

252? 
1,780 D, 791B 
451? 

30? 

691 D,507B 


326? 


402? 
111? 


1258 


82B 


1118 


1,165 B 


1,335 D, 844 B 
691 D,507B 


297? 
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Station Complement 
“Murrells inlet E 
Georgetown 148 
Bull's Bay 

Charleston 642 
Charleston Boi 
Charleston 160 
Charleston 116 
Charleston 154 
Charleston 

Charleston 58 
Charleston 18 
Charleston 460 
Charleston 67/88 
Charleston 67/88 
Charleston 67/88 
Charleston 67/88 
Charleston. 67/88 
Charleston 

Charleston ; 
Charleston 88 
Charleston ‘ 34 
Charleston 39/45 
Charleston 15 
Charleston 28/35 
Charleston 40 
Charleston 19 
Lighthouse inlet 

Stono 165 
Stono 122 
Stono 35 
North Edisto 100 
St. Helena 97 
St.Helena 

Port Royal 114 
Port Royal : 

Port Royal 

Port Royal 

Port Royal 36 
Port Royal 21 
Port Royal 

Port Royal 26 
Port Royal 12 
Port Royal 20 
Tybee Island 112 
Tybee Island = 
Wassaw Sound 67/88 
Wassaw Sound 114 
Ossabaw Sound 

‘St.Catherines 86 


Pataca tir Sersean 


Vessel Type Tonnage Station Complement 
Ledona Screw steamer SHS ~ Sapelo Island Oe Se 
Huron Screw steamer 691 D,507B Doboy Sound 114 
Midnight Bark 386? ~ Doboy Sound 70 
Smith Altamaha 

Paul Jones, Jr. Steam launch 30? Altamaha 2 SAF 
Unnamed Hampton River 

Stettin Screw steamer 502B St. Simon's 72 
Braziliera Bark 540? St.Andrews 

Para Mortar schooner — 190? Fernandina 35 
Perry Brig Fernandina 

Unnamed Nassau Sound 

Mahaska Sidewheel gunboat 1,070 D, 832 B St. Johns River 148 
Ottawa Screw gunboat 691 D,507B StJohnsRiver 114 
Norwich Screw steamer 431B St. Johns River 80 
Pawnee Screw steamer 1,533 D, 1,289 B St. Johns River ~ 151/181 
Dai Ching Screw steamer 520B St. Johns River 83 
Columbine Sidewheel tug 1338 St. Johns River 25 
Norfolk Packet Mortar schooner 349? Mosquito Inlet 51 
Nantucket Monitor 1,335 D,844 B Port Royal for repairs 67/88 
Passaic Monitor 1,335 D,844 B Port Royal for repairs 67/88 
Sangamon Monitor 1,335 D,8448 Port Royal for repairs — 67/88 
Philadelphia Sidewheel auxiliary 504 b Port Royal for repairs 24 
Hale Port Royal for repairs — 

Pettit Port Royal for repairs 

Unadilla Screw gunboat 691 D,507B Port Royal forrepairs — 114 
Winona Screw gunboat 691 D,507B Port Royal for repairs 114 
CP. Williams Mortar schooner 210? Port Royal for repairs 35/48 
Seneca Screw gunboat 691 D,507B Port Royal for repairs 114 
Potomska Screw gunboat 287B laiduptogonorthforrepairs 77/95 
Mohawk Screw steamer 459B Laid up to go north forrepairs 65/90 
Conemaugh Sidewheel gunboat 1,105 D,955 B North for repairs 165 
Wamsutta Screw gunboat 270B North for repairs 57 
Madgie Screw gunboat 220B North for repairs 45 
Marblehead Screw gunboat 507 B North for repairs 

Flambeau Screw gunboat 791B North for repairs 92 
Oleander Sidewheel tug 263 B Southern stations with stores 35 
Harvest Moon Sidewheel steamer 546 B North on specialservice 72 


Data taken from Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series 1, 


Volume 15, 346-347; ORN, Ser. 2, Vol. 1.;and Paul H. Silverstone, Civil War Navies, 1855-1883. Annapolis: Naval 
Institute Press, 2001. Blanks indicate data not available. 
D = tons of displacement, the actual weight of the ship. 


B = tons burden (burthen in Britain), a measurement of cargo carrying capacity, a measure of area, not 


weight 


? =measurement standard unknown 
Tons displacement is always significantly higher than tons burden for a given vessel. USS New lronsides 


displaced 4,120 tons, but her tons burden was 3,486. Passaic class monitors displaced 1,335 tons with a 


burden of only 844 tons. Generally, the heavier the armor and armament the wider the disparity between the 
two measurements. 


Note that USS Housatonic is still listed though Hunley had placed her securely on the bottom on 


February 17. 
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navy did not even have to devote many 
warships to the task since most of its 
role in occupation involved primarily 
transport and occasional patrols 

Every port on the east coast with the 
probable exception of Charleston, from 
Fernandina, Florida to Cape Charles, 
Virginia could have been closed and 
held at almost any time in the war if it 
had been a strategic priority. The forces 
required were minimal compared to 


those being used up in less productive 
enterprises. And even factoring in 
attrition, the same attack elements 
could be used over and over again with 
ever increasing knowledge, experience, 
and efficiency. There were not many 
deep water ports at any rate. Failure 

to act aggressively kept Wilmington 
open until January 1865, Charleston 
to a lesser extent until February 1865, 
and smaller ports like Georgetown 


Wise has stated 
only way to close a p 
was to occupy it. Don Stoker likew 
concluded that “the Union army’s — 
occupation of Confederate ports” 
made the blockade effective. By logical 
extension, this reasoning must lead 
to the obvious conclusion that the 
more ports seized, the more the South 
was encaged. Holding them all would 
complete the encirclement.” 

Clearly, nothing closed a 
Confederate harbor more securely 
or efficiently than a Federal garrison 
and a battery of 32-pounders. The 
Lincoln Administration and Federal 
military leaders ignored this for years. 
Meanwhile, a moderate but steady flow 
of cotton got out, limited but treasured 
supplies came in, the blockaders 
strained and rolled offshore, the war 
went on, and more men died. 
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Edward H. Wiser is a licensed merchant 
marine deck officer, former artillery 
officer, and ABYC certified marine 
technician with a PhD in naval history 
from Florida State University. He has 
written on riverine warfare and small 
combatants for the US Naval Institute 
Proceedings and was a contributor 

to Craig Symonds’ Union Combined 
Operations in the Civil War. Ed has 
almost three decades of experience 
operating and maintaining small craft 
in the coastal waters of the Atlantic 

and Gulf Coasts and throughout the 
Bahamas, Antilles, and Central America. | 
In the process he has traversed the waters 
contested by the Union blockading 
squadrons numerous times and 
navigated through almost every harbor 
and tributary between Long Island and 
Mobile Bay. When not on a boat, he 
studies, writes, and speaks about Civil 
War navies and military small craft, and 
serves as an adjunct professor of strategy 
and war for the Naval War College. 
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War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (hereafter OR). 
Series II], Volume 5, 105-106. 

John M. Brooke to Stephen R. Mallery, Janu- 
ary 4, 1865, National Archives and Records 
Administration (hereafter NARA), Record 
Group 109 — War Department Collection of 
Confederate Records. Letters Sent. Office of 
Ordnance & Hydrography Nov 1864 — Mar 
1865, Chap. III, Vol. 292, 38. 

John R. Tucker to W.W. Hunter, March 18, 
1864, Navy Department. Offictal Records of the 
Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion (hereafter ORN), Washington: U.S. | 
Government Printing Office, 1902, Series 1, | 
Volume 15, 719; D. N. Ingraham to Francis D. 
Lee, November 8, 1862, OR Ser. 1, Vol. 14, 671- 
672. 

North Carolina shipbuilder Gilbert Elliott re- 
peatedly experienced the materials shortage. 
He was tasked with building iron-fastened, 
wooden-hulled gunboats at Norfolk in early 
1862 and even at that date, though in the 
South’s premier shipbuilding center, he strug- 
gled to find simple iron drift pins and bolts. 
James McPherson, Battle Cry of Freedom. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1988, | 
382. Naval personnel made up only 5% of 


all men in the uniformed services. Not all | 
naval personnel participated in the blockade, | 
and of those that did many were in support | 
roles with little if any time actually afloat on 
station. And using manpower as the sole sta- 
tistic is highly misleading. It is far, far more 
expensive to keep 1,000 men in ships at sea 
than it is to support 1,000 in tents on land. 
Donald Stoker, The Grand Design, Oxford | 
University Press, 2010, 93. 
Conclusions in this article are based upon | 
a thorough review over a five year span of | 
four sets of records found in the National 
Archives. These are Record Group 45, Let- 
ters Received by the Secretary of the Navy 
from Commanding Officers of Squadrons 
(Squadron Letters) 1841-1886, and available 
as microfilm publication M89 consisting of 
300 rolls; Area File of the Naval Records Col- | 
lection 1775-1910, microfilmed as M625, 414 
rolls; Subject File of the Confederate States 
Navy 1861-1865, microfilmed as M1091, 61 
rolls; and various ship’s logbooks from Re- 
cord Group 24. 

Squadron Letters are mainly copies of squad- 
ron letter books with additional letters, in- 
serts, and attachments. The Civil War era fills 
96 rolls with a minimum of 1,000 documents | 
in each roll. The Area Files for 1861-1865 are 
loose documents, letters and reports that fill 
42 rolls with between 1,100 and 1,600 docu- 
ments per roll. Confederate Navy files occupy 
61 rolls of 1,100 to 1,600 documents each 
and loosely grouped by topic. Only a fraction 


10. 


of any of these documents is published in the 
Official Records, Navies. 
Details of the contents of these microfilm col- 
lections can be obtained through “descriptive 
pamphlets” available from NARA. 
Samuel FE Du Pont to Gideon Welles, April 16, 
1863, National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration, Record Group 45, M89, Roll 143, 
133-134; Samuel Du Pont to Mrs. Du Pont, 
April 13, 1863 and April 14, 1863 in Samuel 
Francis Du Pont. Samuel Francis Du Pont: A 
Selection from his Civil War Letters. John D. 
Hayes, ed. 3 vols. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. 
After leaving the anchorage Lincoln took the 


unprecedented step of personally ordering via | 
telegram that Du Pont return though the or- | 


der was not obeyed and it was later rescinded 
after Du Pont protested. Abraham Lincoln to 
S. FE. Du Pont, April 13, 1863, NARA, RG 45, 
M625, Roll 206, 411, 412, 416-417; Samuel 
F, Du Pont to Gideon Welles, April 16, 1863, 
NARA, RG 45, M839, Roll 143, 137. 
Memorandum of Rear Admiral Dahlgren, 
January 6, 1864, Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the War of the Re- 
bellion, Series 1, Volume 15, 168-169. 

Patrick Hughes to John A. Dahlgren, Decem- 
ber 4, 1863, ORN Ser. 1, Vol. 15, 149-151, 


11. Ibid. 
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w 


aground whereas professionals occasionally 
touch bottom. 


. A note for the uninitiated; only amateurs go | 


. There have been several worthwhile books | 


written on the blockade, but they all concern | 


major players and developments. A scholarly 


treatment of the shipboard experience of | 


officers and men would be a welcome contri- 
bution to understanding the naval war. For 
an excellent narrative study of the blockade 
see Robert Browning, From Cape Charles to 
Cape Fear, Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama 


Press, 1993, and Success is All That Was Ex- 


pected, Washington, Brasseys, 2002. Stephen 
R. Wise adopts a more contrarian and con- 
troversial view in Lifeline of the Confederacy, 
University of South Carolina Press, 1988. 


. | will leave the details of that thesis for an- 


other article. 


. USS Water Witch was a side-wheel steamer 


built as a transport but armed in 1862 and | 


utilized as a blockader. She was anchored in 
an offshoot of Georgia’s Ossabaw Sound, a 
restricted waterway, to stop rebel smuggling 
in the region. In June 1864 she fell prey to a 
daring attack by Confederate sailors under 

Lieutenant Thomas P. Pelot, who perished in 
the ensuing action. 

A full-scale replica of Water Witch has been 
constructed at the Port Columbus Civil 
War Naval Museum in Columbus, Georgia. 
This is a superb facility housing the remains 


16. 


17. 


18. 


(ay, 


20. 


of a Confederate ironclad and a gunboat, 
numerous artifacts, and recreations of CSS 
Albemarle and USS Hartford. It is a must see 
destination for anyone interested in the naval 
side of the Civil War. See Portcolumbus.org. 
Robert J. Schneller, Jr. A Quest for Glory. An- 
napolis: Naval Institute Press, 1996, 268. 
James M. McPherson, Battle Cry of Freedom, 
381-382. 

NARA, RG 45, Area File of the Naval Records 
Collection, 1775-1910. Confederate Navy 
Area 6, March 1861-June 1865, M625, Roll 
411, Frame 449-451, Letter of Instruction 
from Henry W. Allen, March 7, 1864 with en- 
closures of an act “Authorizing the governor 
to arrange with the Confederate Authori- 
ties for the issuing of provisions and other 
necessities to the families of persons in the 
Military or Naval Service”; M625, Roll 411, 
452-465, Personal letter, signature obscured, 
March 7, 1864; M625, Roll 411, 477-479, 
Charles C. Simms to Catesby ap R. Jones, 
March 20, 1864; NARA, RG 45, M89, Roll 
145, Squadron Letters, SABS, John Dahlgren 
to Gideon Welles, November 9, 1863, 307; 
General Orders No. 66, August 16, 1864, 
NARA, RG 45, M1091, Roll 13, 1126-1127. 
The microfilm frames numbers on Roll 411 
are often obscured or missing and frame 
numbers given here are approximate. 


. The shortage of iron and rails persisted 


throughout the war. Southern mills were 
overburdened in spite of their phenomenal 
expansion due in part to lack of material but 
primarily due to lack of an adequate pool of 
skilled labor. Southern provincialism and a 
culture that habitually denounced commer- 
cial endeavors carried a price. 

There was at least one attempt by a blockade 
runner to smuggle rails through the blockade 
but detailed supporting evidence is absent. 
Buried in Record Group 56, Treasury Depart- 
ment Records of Captured and Abandoned 
Property is a file on a single such vessel of un- 
known name or characteristics, loaded with 
rails and inbound for a Confederate port, 
which went down off Georgia. The extant re- 
cords concern post-war salvage rights for said 
wreck, a description of the cargo, and petition 
for a private lease to work the site. The author 
has found no other instances of attempts to 
import iron rails, successful or otherwise. 
Stephen R. Wise, “Blockade Running,” in 
Encyclopedia of the Confederacy, Volume 1, 
Richard N, Current, ed., New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1993, 183; and Don Stoker, The 
Grand Design, 104. 

To learn more about why the North failed 
to fully exploit its maritime advantage see 
“Lessons Learned...and Forgotten” in Craig 
Symonds. ed., Union Combined Operations in 
the Civil War, Fordham, 2010. 
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BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 


Each CD runs I hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4&5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 


CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites = 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 


Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 
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NORTH & SOUTH 
ADVERTISING 


Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 

Civil War magazines” 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Onginal Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 

The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
US. Military History, and Political History 
—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 


kathypoulter@netptc.net. 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 

-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1“ class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 
E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 


A POPULAR ATTRACTION 
WITH AN UNUSUAL FOCUS... 


FEATURING 
BOTH THE 


NORTH’? SOUTH! 


e WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
¢ Mid America Museum 
¢ Women’s Civil War 

Museum 


CIVIL WAR 
ri (MUSEUM ) Yr 


310 E. Broadway 
Bardstown,KY 
502-349-0291 
HOURS: 10:00AM - 5:00PM 


www.civil-war-museum.org 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


STEEN CANNONS 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 
Phone / Website: 
606-326-1188 
www.steencannons.com 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


.» Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 

_ Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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: by Steven Lubet 
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In the late 1850s, the small village of Oberlin, | $5 if an alleged runaway was released. Along 


Ohio, was a magnet for fugitive slaves. The _ with many other northerners, the citizens of 
eponymous college, founded in 1833, had - Oberlin despised the Fugitive Slave Act and 
welcomed African-American students since vowed to resist it at every opportunity. Just as 
| its second year of operation, and it boasted | most slavehunters did not care whether their A Oberliner John 
| numerous prominent free blacks among its | quarry were slaves or free, neither did most | Copeland—who would 
students and graduates. Frederick Douglass sent | Oberliners—they were determined to rescue later join John Brown at 


Harper's ferry—brandished 


his daughter Rosetta to Oberlin, and Margru | any black person who fell into the slavecatchers’ : 

Kinson—one of the slaves freed by the United | clutches, aces / 
States Supreme Court in the Amistad case—also | It was therefore hardly surprising when, 
attended Oberlin before she returned to Africa. _in the early spring of 1856, a black stranger 

as a teacher. By 1858, Oberlin was surely the | named John Price showed up in Oberlin. 

most racially integrated community in the Nearly starving and wearing ragged clothes, 

United States, with white and black citizens and speaking with an unmistakable Kentucky 

living, studying, and working side by side. It | accent, there was little question that Price wasa | 
was therefore only natural that fugitive slaves fugitive. But the people of Oberlin did not care. / 
were also drawn to Oberlin, in the hope that Price was entered on the town records as a “poor | | 


they could blend into the well-established free 
black population. In fact, Oberliners themselves 
bragged that their town was “one of the most 


stranger,” and granted a stipend of $1.25 per 
week until he could find work. The payment 
to Price was authorized by the village clerk, 


notorious refuges of fugitive slaves in the North.” | John Mercer Langston, a free black man, born 
Needless to say, Oberlin was alsoa magnet _ in Virginia, and the son of a white plantation | 

for Kentucky slavehunters, who ranged across owner. A graduate of Oberlin College, Langston 

Ohio in search of runaways. Perhaps some was one of the first black lawyers in Ohio, and | 

of the slavehunters were honorable, seeking one of the first black public officials anywhere | 
| only actual fugitives, but many of them were | in the United States. Charles Langston, John 

unscrupulous and quite willing to capture any Mercer’s older brother who was also an Oberlin | 4 John MercerLangston | 

vulnerable black person who could be dragged graduate, would soon play the central role in the | 

to Kentucky for a reward. The slavecatchers | last great fugitive slave trial before the Civil War. | / 

were aided in their dismal business by the John Price lived quietly in Oberlin for / 

infamous Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, which | the next two years, working as a farm laborer 

empowered them to make arrests on the basis and only intermittently relying on public 

of nothing more than a slavemaster’s “power support. Despite his efforts at anonymity, 

of attorney” and an ex parte document froma _| Price was one day recognized by a slavehunter 

southern court. Sometimes greater formalities named Anderson Jennings. Well, perhaps 

were observed—perhaps including the issuance | he was recognized. Jennings had actually 

of a warrant and a subsequent hearing before _ come to Oberlin is search of a slave named 

a federal commissioner—but even then the | Henry, whom he failed to find. Rather than 

alleged fugitive was prohibited from testifying return to Kentucky empty-handed, Jennings ¥ Anearly depiction of | 

and was allowed no appeal. Perhaps most _ searched through Oberlin for other probable Oberlin College. 

offensively, fugitive slave commissioners 

were paid a fee of $10 for every “certificate of 


removal” granted to a slavehunter, but only 
Steven Lubet is the author of the book Fugitive 
Justice: Runaways, Rescuers, and Slavery on 
Trial, from which this article is adapted. He 

is the Williams Memorial Professor of Law at 
Northwestern University. 


<¢ Wadworth’s Hotel. inset: Charles Langston. 
Detail from a photograph of the Oberlin- Wellington Rescuers, 1859, Courtesy 


Oberlin College Archives, Oberlin, Ohio, 
ee —— ——- -—— - 
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 Acontemporary cartoon making the 
point that the operation of the Fugitive 
Slave Act simply produced conflict 
between the sections. 


runaways, and eventually settled upon John Price as the likely | 


“property” of his neighbor, John Bacon, of Mason County, 
Kentucky. Jennings wrote to Bacon, informing him that 
he had “discovered a nigger near Oberlin answering to the 
description of his runaway, John,” and requesting formal 
authorization to capture Price. 

Bacon did not hesitate. He went immediately to the 
Mason County Circuit Court, where a deputy clerk drew up 


"a power of attorney authorizing Jennings “to capture and 
| return the negro John, now at large in the State of Ohio.” 


The deputy was apparently new on the job, and he made 
some errors on the document that no doubt seemed trivial 
at the time, although they would assume great importance 
in the trial that followed. Bacon then entrusted the power 
of attorney to another part-time slavehunter named Richard 


| Mitchell, with instructions to deliver it to Jennings in Ohio. 
| Bacon gave Mitchell money for expenses, and promised him 


a $500 reward for the delivery of his human property. 
Mitchell arrived in Oberlin on Wednesday, September 8, 
1858, and met Jennings at a hotel owned by Chauncy Wack, 


| one of the few pro-slavery Democrats in town. Wack, in 


turn, introduced the slavehunters to a deputy federal marshal 
named Anson Dayton, who was well known as an enthusiastic 
ally of slavehunters. Dayton cautioned the two Kentuckians 
that it would be difficult to capture a slave in Oberlin, and 


| recommended that they first obtain a federal warrant—even 
_ though it was not strictly necessary under the Fugitive Slave 
_ Act—as additional proof that they were acting legally. Dayton 


also advised them to maintain secrecy by obtaining the warrant 
from the federal court for the Southern District of Ohio, 
located in Columbus, rather than from the Northern District 


_ in nearby Cleveland. The slavehunters took Dayton’s advice 
| and proceeded immediately to Columbus where they had 


no difficulty obtaining a federal warrant, even though it was 


| arguable that Oberlin lay beyond the court’s jurisdiction. That 
| too would become an issue at trial, but for the time being it 


surely appeared that Jennings and Mitchell were well equipped 


| with legal authority for their work. They realized, however, 


that they might also need more muscle if they were to spirit 
a slave out of Oberlin, so they enlisted two local law officers, 


| Jacob Lowe and Samuel Davis, to assist them in their work. 


The small posse arrived back in Oberlin on September 
11, with only one step remaining in their plan. They needed 


| some way to lure John Price out of town, so that he could 
| be captured without risk of interference from abolitionist 


| Oberliners. Once again Chauncy Wack provided the 


necessary information. He referred the slavehunters to a local 
farmer named Lewis Boynton whose twelve year old son— 
named Shakespeare—turned out to be willing and available 
to act as a decoy in exchange for a $10 payoff. 

On the morning of Monday, September 13, young 
Shakespeare drove his father’s wagon to the home of John 


| Price, and invited the black man to join him for a ride in the 


| country. “The fresh air must feel good for you,” the boy said, 


| promising to the unsuspecting John that he would “bring you 
| back again.” John had no reason to mistrust a child, so he 


climbed into the buggy without realizing that he was heading 
into an ambush. 

They had only driven about a mile out of town when 
they were met by a buggy carrying Mitchell, Lowe, and Davis 


| (Jennings had remained behind to avert suspicion). The 
_ three slavecatchers quickly overpowered John, forcing him 
| at gunpoint from the farm wagon into their own buggy. 


Satisfied with their work, and with the frightened John Price 
wedged between them, the slavehunters headed away from 
Oberlin and toward Wellington, ten miles distant, which was 
the nearest town with a railroad station. They planned to 
meet Jennings in Wellington, and from there to proceed by 
train to Columbus and ultimately to Kentucky. 

Fortunately for John, his plight had not gone unobserved. 


| Another buggy happened to be passing in the opposite 


direction, and its occupants heard John cry out for help. The 
driver of the second buggy was a young man named Ansel 
Lyman—an Oberlin student and staunch abolitionist who 
had once served with John Brown’s Free-State militia in 


| Kansas. Realizing that he was outnumbered, Lyman took no 
| immediate action, but he sped his buggy into town where he 


<@_ Langston House, once home of Charles Langston. 
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The “dogma” of the higher law, Judge Willson cautioned the Grand jury, 
“is almost invariably characterized by intolerance and bigotry.” | 


raised the alarm that a black man had been kidnapped on the 
road to Wellington. 
As word of the kidnapping spread, a crowd of outraged 

_ Oberliners gathered in the town square. At least a hundred 
_ of them—both white and black—soon started off on the ten- 
| mile trip to Wellington, traveling on horseback, in wagons, 
| and on foot. 
Some of the rescuers were armed, including forty-one- 
| year-old Charles Langston who carried a loaded pistol in 
his waistband. Charles was twelve years older than his more 
famous younger brother, and both (along with another 
| brother named Gideon) were the sons of Virginia plantation 
owner Ralph Quarles, who was a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War. Quarles had fallen in love with a slave named Lucy 
Jane Langston, with whom he had three children. Unlike 
most sexual encounters between masters and slaves—which 
amounted to nothing more than rape—the relationship 
between Ralph and Lucy was close and devoted, eventually 
becoming a marriage in all but name. Quarles emancipated 
Lucy and her children, and he made certain that his sons 
| were well educated. Realizing that mulattos had no future 
| in Virginia, Ralph arranged for his children to be raised in 
| Ohio, and he provided for their financial security in his will. 
| Charles Langston had grown up with the firm understanding 
that he was the equal of any white man, and he had become 
| one of the leading militant abolitionists in Ohio. He no 
doubt carried his pistol for self-defense, as his life had been 
| threatened in the past. 
: Charles Langston was later called the leader of the Oberlin 
| rescuers, but that was not accurate because the mob itself 
was leaderless. The crowd of students, teachers, ministers, 
and townsfolk rushed headlong toward Wellington without 
coordination and without pausing to create any sort of 
organization. 

In the meantime, Lowe, Mitchell, and Davis arrived in 
Wellington with their captive in the early afternoon. Quite 
unaware that they were being pursued, the slavecatchers 
rendezvoused with Anderson Jennings at Wadsworth’s Hotel, 
where they planned to enjoy a leisurely lunch before catching 
the 5:00 pm train for Columbus. 

The slavecatchers’ meal was interrupted, however, when 
scores of angry Oberliners began to arrive in the village 
| square, where they were joined by as many as a hundred 
| more Wellingtonians (who had first been drawn to town by 
a fire earlier that morning). Soon the crowd realized that the 
slavehunters and their prisoner were sitting in Wadsworth’s 
dining room, forcing the Kentuckians to retreat to an attic 
room where they could bar the door. Oliver Wadsworth, the 
| innkeeper, was sympathetic to slavery and he ordered his 


b> The home of pro-slavery hotelier ChauncyWack, 


employees to guard every entrance to the building. 

For a while there was a standoff. The slavehunters could 
not reach the railroad station, but the rescuers—for the time | 
being—were reluctant to storm the hotel by force. At one | 
point Jennings decided that he might be able to calm the 


_ threatening mob by appealing to the law. He stepped ontoa | 


balcony and loudly declared that “this boy is mine by the laws | 


_ of Kentucky and the United States [and] the boy is willing to 


| go to Kentucky.” That only made things worse, as somebody | 


| his captors to tell the crowd that he “supposed” he would 


| papers for him.” The obvious intimidation of the poor slave 


shouted back “There are no slaves in Ohio,” while others 


| demanded that John himself be brought onto the balcony. 


Surprisingly, Jennings complied, ducking back into the 
hotel and returning to the balcony with John and the other 
three slavehunters. Visibly frightened, John was prodded by 


have to return to Kentucky because Jennings “had got the 


only made the crowd angrier, and people began shouting for 
John to jump to freedom. Then Oberliner John Copeland—a | 
free black man who would later join John Brown at Harper’s | 
Ferry—began waving a pistol in Jennings’s direction. The 
mere site of an armed black man panicked the Kentuckian, 
who then dragged Price back into the hotel. 

As the slavehunters kept a wary eye on the crowd, one 


| of them recognized Charles Langston. Deputy Jacob Lowe 


| Langston accepted the offer and agreed to enter negotiations 


| the crowd was “bent upon a rescue at all hazards.” Lowe 
| responded with a counter-offer, suggesting that a committee 
| of Oberliners could escort the posse to Columbus, in order 


had known Langston in Columbus—where the latter had 
worked as a schoolteacher and journalist—and considered 
him “a reasonable man.” Lowe sent word for Langston to join | 
the slavecatchers in the attic, in a last ditch attempt to bring 
things to a peaceful conclusion. To his great misfortune, 


on behalf of the Oberliners. 

The discussion went on for about thirty minutes, but it 
produced no meaningful results. Langston insisted that the 
slavecatchers simply release their prisoner, pointing out that 
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A Pennsylvanian 
Jeremiah S. Black (7810- 


| 1883) was appointed 
| Attorney General in James 


Buchanan's cabinet. He 
was a staunch opponent of 
abolitionism, and after the 
war opposed congressional 
reconstruction. 


Y President James 
Buchanan (1791-1868), 
elected on a pro-Southern 
platform, was anxious to 


| crack down on the rising 
| tide of abolitionism.As early 


as 1851 he had written a 
fellow-Democrat that “the 


| Fugitive Slave act must be 


sustained, because | believe 
itis right in principle & in 
sustaining it we sustain the 
Union.” 


| validity of the papers would later be disputed, 


Unscrupulous slave-catchers would journey to Ohio, make note of the 
physical characteristics of black inhabitants, then return to Kentucky and 
have warrants sworn out for “slaves” answering to those descriptions. 


to ensure that John would have a fair hearing 
before a fugitive slave commissioner. In support 
of his position, Lowe showed the warrant and 
power of attorney to Langston. Although the 


| Langston acknowledged that the documents 


| outright, he explained to Lowe, saying either 
| “We will have him anyhow,’ or “They will have 
| him anyhow.” The disputed pronoun—we or 


| Langston was later prosecuted for violating the 


| an Oberlin bookseller named Simeon Bushnell. 
| In little more than an hour, Price was back in 


| appeared to be in order, and he agreed to 


present Lowe’s proposal to the crowd. Langston 
did not think that the compromise had any 
chance of success, as neither he nor any of his 
Oberlin friends placed any confidence in the 
decisions of a fugitive slave commissioner. The 
crowd would almost certainly reject the plan 


they—would take on much significance when 


Fugitive Slave Act. 

Langston was right, of course, that nobody 
in the crowd was interested in cooperating 
with slavecatchers, nor was there a leader who 
could have accepted a compromise even if 
he had wanted to. Not long after Langston 
emerged from the hotel, two separate groups 
of Oberliners stormed the building through 
the front and back doors. The two groups 
of rescuers—with African-Americans in the 
forefront—raced up the hotel staircases while 
pushing Wadsworth’s employees out of their 
way. Reaching the attic, they called on Jennings 
and Lowe to release their prisoner, but the 
slavehunters refused. 

After only a few minutes hesitation, the 
abolitionists burst through the door and 
knocked several of the slavehunters to the 
ground, Although some of the rescuers were 
armed, not a shot was fired. Instead, they lifted 
John Price onto their shoulders and carried him 
downstairs and into the public square. Cheering 
in victory, the rescuers hurriedly threw Price 
into the back of a waiting wagon—driven by 


Oberlin. The freed slave was hidden for a few 
days in the home of a senior professor, and 
then he was taken surreptitiously to Canada. 
Nothing more was ever heard from John 
Price, but John Mercer Langston later 
expressed confidence that “John Price 
[now] reposes under his own vine and fig 
tree with no one to molest him or make 


him afraid.” 
Oberlin celebrated the rescue with a bonfire 
and rally in the town square, while abolitionists 


| across the country also rejoiced that at least 
| one black man had been saved from bondage. 


In official quarters, however, the response was 
far less favorable. President James Buchanan 


_ had been elected in 1856 on a pro-southern 


platform that promised faithful compliance 
with the Fugitive Slave Act. Neither Buchanan 
nor his attorney general, fellow Pennsylvanian 
Jeremiah Black, could tolerate the Oberliners’ 
blatant disregard for southern rights. They 
briefly considered bringing treason charges 
against the rescuers—which would have carried 
the death penalty—but more moderate counsel 
prevailed and they settled for the indictment of 
37 rescuers for violating the Fugitive Slave Act. 


| The defendants included Charles Langston and 


eleven other black men, as well as three leaders 
of the Oberlin community who had not even 
gone to Wellington. 

From the nature of the indictment, it was 


obvious that the purpose of the prosecution 
| was not merely to punish the actual rescuers, 
| but also to suppress the growing abolitionist 


movement in northern Ohio. Presiding over 


| the grand jury, Judge Hiram Willson had scoffed 


at the abolitionist concept of “higher law,” as he 
noted that the Constitution protected all forms 


| of property—including slaves—whether they 


were found “north or south of the Ohio River.” 
The trials began in Cleveland on March 8, 
1859. The prosecutors, led by United States 


| Attorney George Belden, elected to try the 
defendants one by one, leading off with Simeon 


Bushnell, the unassuming Oberlin bookstore 
clerk who had been seen driving the getaway 
wagon. The evidence against Bushnell was 
overwhelming, as many witnesses had seen 
him speeding away from Wellington with John 
Price in the back of his wagon. Bushnell’s 


lawyers attempted to raise various technicalities, | 


including defects in Jennings’s papers, but to 
little effect. 

At the close of the case, the prosecutor 
hardly bothered to mention Bushnell, focusing 
instead on the entire town of Oberlin. He 
assailed “the saints of Oberlin,’ while ridiculing 


_ “sub-saint Bushnell.” He argued that “slaves 


were not fit for freedom, and defended the 
necessity of the Fugitive Slave Act. “When the 
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| under the Higher Law, for they knew they 
| were outraging the law of the land.” 


territory with a bold and unprecedented tactic, | In a modern trial, the defendant could 

_ but it did not impress the court. Judge Willson | Reproduction ofa take the stand to deny such an obviously well 
told the jury that higher law had no bearing | photograph of the Oberlin orchestrated accusation, but that was not 
outside of an “ecclesiastical tribunal.” Atleast | rescuers outside the possible in 1859. Ohio adhered at the time, as 


| brother. Yet Langston’s involvement in the rescue 
| had been largely as a peacemaker. He played no 


| of their captive. The conviction of Langston 


black population, ana a wannns Huet wie 


| and participants realized the impact of what 


| and urging the jurors to congratulate Bushnell, would release, free, liberate, or even unshackle 


| doubts. They deliberated for over three hours— 


nonviolent resistance to the Fugitive Slave Act 
would be harshly punished. 
The case against Langston hinged on his 
alleged threat to Lowe and Jennings that “we | 
will have him anyhow.” On the basis of that 


Oberlin men went down to Wellington,” 
he said, “they proclaimed that they did so 


Stunningly, defense attorney Albert Riddle 


took up the challenge. He virtually admitted , single first-person pronoun—as distinct from 

that his client had participated in the rescue, | A Albert G.Riddle (1876- | “they will have him”—the prosecutors claimed 

boldly adding | 1902),aformermemberof that Langston was the leader of a conspiratorial 
And now, as to the matter referred to, the j wie Chia legeieays mob, and therefore responsible for all of the 


so-called dogma of the Higher Law...[am | °”" ofthe Fouvaaee events that followed. Davis himself testified 


attorneys, drew gasps from 


perfectly frank to declare, that I am a votary The cOURTOBTIRCAIne to the threatening conversation, and he was 

of that Higher Law. declared he was“avotaryof | corroborated by numerous other witnesses— 

Riddle’s announcement had its intended the higherlaw."Electedasa | including most of the principals; Jennings, 
effect. The courtroom fell silent, as spectators Republican to the Houseof |_| gwe, Mitchell, and even the oleaginous 


Representatives in 1861, he 


innkeeper Chauncy Wack—who claimed to 
’ : ; was accused of cowardice : = : 
they had just heard. The ideal of higher law had | fojjowing the First Battle of have heard nearly identical statements at various 
been preached from pulpits and repeated inthe | BulfRun(atwhichhewas | other times and at several other locations. The 
streets for almost a decade—ever since Senator one ofthe observersfrom —_—_ testimony against Langston was clearly practiced 
William Seward had opposed the Fugitive Slave Washington),andwasnot | and coordinated. It was as though he had spent 


Act by appealing to a “higher law than the fer pe pee d _ an entire afternoon proclaiming “we will have 


Constitution”’—but it had not been raised as a by the State Department | him anyhow” to just about anybody willing to 
legal defense in court. But now attorney Riddle _ toaidin the prosecution | listen. One might have thought that an Oberlin 
: “ A iy 3 | ; . u | 
had crossed the final barrier, calling the federal of Lincoln assassination | graduate would have varied his verb choice now | 
) 


| conspirator John H. Surratt. 


Fugitive Slave Act the “sum of all villainies,” and then—perhaps claiming that the crowd 


the prisoner. But no. The prosecution witnesses 
all claimed that Langston had used the oddly 
passive “we will have him” on every occasion. 


rather than convict him, for his open disregard 
for the law. 
The defense team had entered uncharted 


CuyahogiGaaners ait did every United States jurisdiction, to the so- 
April 1859. Simeon Bushnell 


ie Hint Ree le and. called “interested party rule,” which prohibited 
an unusually long time in that era—before | Charles Langston twelfth a criminal defendant (whether white or black) 
returning a verdict of guilty. / from left. from testifying on his own behalf. The defense 

The Bushnell case, however, had only been a 
warm-up. The real test of the higher law would 
come in the trial of Charles Langston, which 
was set to begin the following day. 

The prosecution of Charles Langston was 
legally weak but politically important. Langston 
was a statewide leader of the black abolitionist 
movement, better known at the time even than 
his more professionally accomplished younger 


some of the jurors, however, appeared tohave | 


part in overpowering the slavecatchers, but had 
attempted only to negotiate the voluntary release 


would thus serve both as a blow to Ohio’s free 


i ee Dae e Wes ™ \ 


~~ 
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“The students who attend that Oberlin College,” claimed the 
prosecutor, “are taught sedition and treason.” 


A Alifelong opponent of 

| slavery, William H. Seward 
(1801-1872) famously 
remarked in1850 that “there 
is a higher law than the 


A Ohio Governor Salmon 
P. Chase (7808-1873) was 
one of those who addressed 
a massive demonstration 

of support for the Oberlin 

| rescuers in Cleveland on 


b The Supreme Court, 
headed by Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney (7777- 
1864), had earlier ruled that 
blacks had “no rights which 
the white man was bound 
to respect” and that blacks 

| could not be citizens of the 
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could point out the defects in Jennings’s 
Kentucky papers and the jurisdictional flaw 

in his Ohio warrant, but the central charge 
against Langston could not be refuted or 
explained by the defendant himself. Although 
several witnesses testified that they had never 
themselves heard Langston utter the fateful 
words, it was ultimately impossible to prove the 
negative—that the defendant had never made 
any incriminating statements to anybody. 

The prosecution closing argument 
predictably focused on the “agency Langston had 
in the rescue,” describing him as “very cunning 
and very hypocritical, very shrewd, but very 
deceiving.” It was obviously the prosecutor’s 
intention to criminalize even peaceful resistance 
to the Fugitive Slave Act, especially by black 
men, and he underscored his point by calling 
Oberlin “a buzzard’s nest [where] negroes 
who arrive over the underground railroad are 
regarded as dear children.” “The students who 
attend that Oberlin College,” he said, “are taught 
sedition and treason.” 

Defense counsel met the charge head on, 
directly confronting the issue of race. Referring 
to the holding of the infamous Dred Scott 
decision—that even free black men could not be 
citizens of the United States, and had “no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect” — 
the defense attorney explained that Langston 
could never have “a jury of those who are his 
peers.” “Not only is he an alien,” the lawyer 
continued, “but in the view of the law which 
governs this Court, he is an outcast. He has no 
equality, no rights, except in being amenable 
to the penal statutes.” Rather than convict 
Langston, counsel argued, the jury should 
rejoice “over the escape of a brother man from 
bondage? In other words, the defense defiantly 
called upon the jury to nullify the Fugitive 
Slave Act for the sake of a black man who was 
“inspired by the noblest of motives.” 

True to form, Judge Willson did his best to 
undermine the defense, charging the jurors to 
respect the Fugitive Slave Act and cautioning 
them that all “acts of Congress, placed upon the 
statute book, should command obedience.” As 
to Langston’s nonviolence, the Court instructed 
the jury that the defendant’s mere presence in 
the crowd made him “a party to every act which 
may afterward be done by any of the others.” 
Following those instructions, the all- 


| white jury had little choice but to convict the 


| the last word in the case. 
at last allowed to address the court—and 


| the nation. Judge Willson was required by | 


| pronounced upon you?”—but he could not have 
| anticipated the impact of Langston’s response. 


———— 


defendant, but that turned out to be far from 


Having been found guilty, Langston was 


law to ask the perfunctory question—“why 
the sentence of the law should not now be 


“T know that the courts of this country are 
so constituted as to oppress and outrage colored 
men, he began. “I cannot, then, expect, judging 
from the past history of the country, any mercy 
from the laws [or] from the Constitution.” 


_ Langston described the many Kentucky 
| slavehunters who had plagued Ohio, “lying 
| hidden and skulking about, waiting for some 


opportunity to get their bloody hands on some 


| helpless creature to drag him back—or for the 


first time—into helpless and life-long bondage.” 
Langston made no apology for his part in the 
rescue, and he made it clear that he intended | 
to continue to rescue fugitives, including those 
who were lawfully slaves: 
And there were others who had become 
free—to their everlasting honor I say 
it—by the exercise of their own God-given 
powers—by escaping from the plantations 
of their masters, eluding the blood-thirsty 
patrols and sentinels so thickly scattered all 
along their path, outrunning bloodhounds 


| defied a prosecutor, rebuked a judge, challenged 


| broke into “great and prolonged applause” at 
| Langston’s affirmation of resistance. Newspaper 


| abolitionist hero, but at what cost would it come 


| extemporaneously and sympathetically. “You 
| have done injustice to the Court,” said Judge 


and horses, swimming rivers and fording 
swamps, and reaching at last, through 
incredible difficulties, what they, in their 
delusion, supposed to be free soil. 

Every person, said Langston, “had a right to 


| his liberty under the laws of God,” no matter 
| what was required to secure his freedom. And 
| that included violent resistance. “If ever a man 


is seized near me, and is about to be carried 
Southward as a slave,” Langston declared, then 
we are thrown back upon those last defences of 
our rights, which cannot be taken from us, and 
which God gave us that we need not be slaves.” 
And still more, he announced, 
I must take upon myself the responsibility 
of self-protection; and when I come to be 
claimed by some perjured wretch as his 
slave, I shall never be taken into slavery .... 
I stand here to say that I will do all I can, for 
any man thus seized and held. 
Never before had a black man so thoroughly 


a criminal statute, and declared his intention to 
continue violating the law in the future. With 
good cause, the spectators in the courtroom 


reports wired the astonishing story across the 
country. Charles Langston had become an 


when Judge Willson pronounced sentence? 

Once again the courtroom was hushed, and 
this time the surprising words came from the 
bench. Earlier that day Willson had harshly 
sentenced Simeon Bushnell, castigating the 
clerk’s devotion to higher law as “criminal” and 
“dangerous.” But now the judge was obviously 
moved—indeed, visibly shaken—by Langston’s 
forceful humanity. Willson appeared to put aside 
a sheaf of prepared remarks, and instead spoke 
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Willson, “in thinking that nothing you might say 
could effect a mitigation of your sentence.” 
I see mitigating circumstances in the 
transaction which should not require, in 
my opinion, the extreme penalty of the 
law. This court does not make laws .... We 
sit here under the obligations of an oath 
to execute them, and whether they be bad 
or whether they be good, it is not for us to 
say. We appreciate fully your condition, 
and while it excites the cordial sympathies 
of our better natures, still the law must be 
vindicated. On reflection, I am constrained 
to say that the penalty in your case should be 
comparatively light. 
Willson then sentenced Charles Langston to 
twenty days in prison and a fine of $100. That 


| was virtually the minimum possible sentence, 


and it came as a deep disappointment to the 
prosecution and the Buchanan administration. 
It was the first time that a United States court 


| had even partially recognized the legitimacy of 


civil disobedience in resistance to the Fugitive 

Slave Act, and it was certainly the first time that 

a black man’s act of defiance was considered 

a “mitigating circumstance” by a pro-slavery 

judge. One small victory for the higher law. 
Important as they were in the spring of 1859, 


| the trials of the Oberlin rescuers were soon 

| overshadowed by even more dramatic events. 

| John Brown led his raid on Harper’s Ferry the 
| following October—with two black Oberliners 


at his side—and the nation’s attention 
inexorably shifted from the fate of runaways to 
the future of slavery itself. There would be only 
a few more trials under the Fugitive Slave Act, 
and none that were as widely followed as the 


| Oberlin case. The struggle over enforcement 


of the Act had played a significant role in 
heightening sectional animosity, but the conflict 


/ had now become irrepressible—and legal battles 
would soon give way to real ones. 


: 


A Hiram V. Willson (1808- 
1866) was born in Madison 
County, New York, and 
moved to Ohio in 1833.in 


1852 he ran forcongressasa | 
Democrat, but was defeated | 
in a three-way contest by 
one of his law partners, 
Edward Wade, running on 
the Free Soil ticket. He was 
appointed to the bench in 
1855. 


¥ Joshua R. Giddings 
(1795---1864) was a leading 
opponent of slavery and 

a founding member of 

the Republican Party. He 
represented Ohio in the | 
House of representatives 
from 1838-1859, and was 
one of those who addressed 
the mass protest meetings 
that were held outside the 
courthouse where Bushnell 
and Langston were tried. 
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Andrew F. Smith 
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Prior to the Civil War, the prairies of the 
Midwest were opened for settlement, and 
Sok | Americans began to convert vast new areas into 
aie | agricultural land. At the same time, the Mississippi 
River system provided Midwesterners with an easy 
route over which to send their agricultural goods 
oncur with to the South. As a result, it became less costly 
and more efficient for the plantation owners to 
| purchase food from Midwestern farmers than 
to grow it themselves.’ During the two decades 
| before the war, the Midwest thus supplied 
| A SOWING AND | considerable food to the South. 
REAPING. Left:’Southen | was th pina e of life in the When the war began, the Federal 
womenhoundtheirmen | Conf, acy, civil z ; military. government imposed a blockade on the 
£00 eS neon S. I Confederacy to stop the export of cotton and 
“Southern women feeling : Ba : 3 
phaateacomenainnard the import of military equipment and supplies 
creating bread riots.” into states that had seceded. The blockade had 
(Frank Leslie's Newspaper, a crucial unintended consequence: it greatly 
reduced the amount of foodstuffs going into the 


the war 


May 23, 1863) 
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Confederacy. 

Confederate leaders were well aware of the 
South’s reliance on imported food, and from 
the beginning of the war, they encouraged 
Southerners to increase the production of 
staples. Plantations, powered by slaves, answered 
the call by decreasing cotton production 
and increasing food crops. Asa result, food 
production on southern plantations soared 
during the first year of the conflict. It was a 
different story on smaller farms, however. With 
a large percentage of southern men under arms, 
there were far fewer farm laborers to work the 
land. As agricultural historian Charles Ramsdell 
wrote of Southern agriculture, “There were large 
sections of the country—the small farm sections, 
primarily—almost bare of agricultural labor. 
The result was a marked decline in production.” 

Moreover, as Federal armies steadily gained 
control of Confederate territory, many food 
producing areas were cut off, contributing to an 
even greater decline in total food production. 
The war also devastated agricultural areas still 
within the Confederacy—such as northern 
Virginia, much of Louisiana, and northern 
Mississippi— and this too reduced Southern 
food production. To avoid the fighting, 
plantation owners near Union lines moved their 
households and slaves further into the interior, 
which removed yet more productive agricultural 
| land from cultivation and also brought 
more hungry mouths deeper into the South. 
Meanwhile, slaves who remained on plantations 
became less willing to work, especially if 
plantation owners and their overseers were away 
fighting the war. Other slaves headed for Union 
lines, seeking whatever opportunities were 
available. By the war’s end, the total number of 
former slaves behind Union lines numbered one 
million, many of whom joined the Union army 
or worked on Union-controlled plantations.* 

Beginning in the second year of the war, the 
loss of agricultural areas and the loss of farm 
laborers began to affect agricultural production. 
Bad weather added to the Confederacy’s 
subsistence problems by significantly decreasing 
gtain production in the South. Less grain meant 
less feed for animals, which caused a decrease in 
meat production. 

Weather, refugees and loss of agricultural 
land weren't the only reasons for the 
Confederacy’s growing food crisis. Confederate 


3 


policies also contributed to decreased food 
production. Impressment (confiscating 
agricultural goods to feed the troops), for 
instance, discouraged Southern farmers from | 
growing surplus food. Meanwhile, Southern 
economic policies produced hyperinflation, | 
which made food hoarding and speculation 
inevitable. The most rational economic behavior 
was to buy and store commodities, whose values 
at least kept pace with inflation. Financially, it | 
was in the best interest of those with Confederate | 
currency to exchange it as quickly as possible for 
commodities, which could be stored and sold at 
a later time for more money. 

Because the Union blockade prevented coastal _ 


_ shipping and Union gunboats patrolled rivers, 


| government exempt skilled railroad men : 


railroads took on a crucial role for transporting 
goods, troops and military equipment. Before 
the war, the South had imported virtually all of 
its railroad equipment. When the war began the 
Confederacy thus had few factories that could 
build train engines, rolling stock, rail track or 
the machinery and equipment needed to sustain 
the region’s transportation needs. Moreover, 
the Confederate government made no effort to 
launch such efforts nor did it encourage private 
enterprise to do so. Early in the conflict the 
South also failed to centralize its railroads so that 
they might run more efficiently, and it did not 
encourage blockade runners to bring in heavy 
equipment for railroads, when doing so might 
have made a difference. 

The Confederacy did appoint a railroad czar 
who had little authority or power. In December 
1861 he requested that the Confederate 


from conscription, and supply much needed 
equipment to repair the railroads. If this were 
not done, he warned, “the railroads will very 
soon be quite unable to meet requirements of 
Government.” More than a year later, in April 


A Former Confederate 
officer Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve wrote after the 
war that “Hunger was the 
dominant note of life in the 
Confederacy, civil as well as 
well as military.” 


<4 Cotton production on 
plantations was curbed, and 
the production of staples 
expanded. But no means 
was found to get the excess 
food to the areas that 
needed it. 
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<4 On November 17, 1862, Confederate 
Secretary of War George W. Randolph 
resigned, after less than eight months 
in office, as a result of Jefferson Davis’s 
refusal to countenance trading with the 
enemy in order to subsist the army. 


1863, the Richmond Sentinel 
pointed to transportation as 
the bottleneck in the supply 
system, and recommended that 


| the Southern railways be coordinated by a “master mind” in 
| order to transport provisions from where they were grown 


to where they were needed.” But these suggestions, which 
had been made by others, fell flat because of the laissez faire 
economic policies of the Confederate government. 

Asa result, southern railroads slowly deteriorated, making 
food distribution increasingly difficult. When the main 
railroad lines began to give out, Southerners cannibalized 
smaller trunk lines, decreasing the total number of miles 
served by the railroads, thus weakening the overall system. 
Even when not interdicted by Union soldiers, the railroads 
could not transport enough food to feed civilians, the 
military, cavalry horses, and draft animals. Moreover, when 
food was available, inefficiencies in transportation prevented 
adequate distribution. Civil War railroad historian George 
Edgar Turner concluded that “Tons of bacon, rice, sugar and 
other perishable foods spoiled in accumulated masses while 


| soldiers in near-by Virginia famished for want of them.” 


Historian Charles W. Ramsdell pointed out that Lee’s army 
starved, “not because there was no food in the Confederacy, 
for it was plentiful in many portions of Georgia, Alabama, 


_ and Florida, but because the railroads simply could not carry 


enough of it.” When Petersburg and Richmond were cut off, 
and “the remnant of the feeble roads wrecked by Sherman’s 
destructive march through Georgia and the Carolinas,” 
Ramsdell continued, “the stoppage of all supplies followed, 
and the long struggle was over.”” 

The South also had problems with its roads and wagon 
transportation. Southern roads were mainly unimproved, 
which meant that when it rained, they filled with mud and 
became impassable. Even in good weather, the Confederacy’s 
wagon transportation was inadequate, largely because 


| of the scarcity of draft animals, thousands of which had 
_ annually come from the Midwest before the war.’ Although 


Southern armies purchased or expropriated large number 
of mules, oxen, and horses, these animals had to be replaced 
regularly. The animals also had to be fed as they traveled, but 


| transporting bulky and heavy forage required even more draft 


animals, The military often commandeered or impressed 
animals from farmers as needed, which caused yet more 
problems: Without draft animals, farmers could not plant, 
harvest or transport their crops, further contributing to food 
shortages.’ 


Solutions 

Southerners offered various solutions to the Confederacy’s 
food problems—and some might have worked. One potential 
solution was to provide cotton to the Union in exchange for 


| provisions. This idea had been raised early in the conflict, but 
| Confederate President Jefferson Davis opposed it, believing 
it would demoralize civilians as well as the army. On October 
30, 1862, the Confederate Secretary of War, George W. 
Randolph, sent a letter to Jefferson Davis stating that “the 
Army cannot be subsisted without permitting trade to some 
extent with Confederate ports in the possession of the enemy. 
The alternative is thus presented of violating our established 
policy of withholding cotton from the enemy or of risking 
the starvation of our armies.” Davis refused to sanction the 
trade, and Randolph resigned. 
| On January 3, 1863, the new Secretary of War, James 
| A. Seddon, diplomatically told President Davis that “The 
| harvests of the past season have not generally proved 
| propitious, and notwithstanding the much larger breadth of 
land devoted to the culture of cereals and forage the product 
in many extensive districts of the Confederacy is below 
| the average, and in some threatens scarcity.” Davis paid no 
attention. Shortly after, in February 1863, the editor of the 
Daily Southern Crisis, a newspaper published in Jackson, 
Mississippi, put it less diplomatically: “There is more to fear 
from a dearth of food than from all the Federal armies in 
existence.” He then asked, “Who can fight starvation with 
hope of success?””° 
The failure to solve the Confederate food problems led 
to a series of bread riots that shook much of the eastern 
Confederacy beginning in 1863. With the exception of such 
events in Richmond and Mobile, the Southern bread riots 
were relatively small affairs, and authorities dealt with them 
| easily and with no deaths and few injuries. Nevertheless, 
| the riots reflected real problems in the South and provided 
additional wake-up calls for Confederate leaders to address 
crucial problems with the Southern food system. But 
Southern leaders responded largely with proclamations 


» The Confederacy failed to 
centralize its railroads and 
mobilize them for war. Equipment 
was always in short supply, and 
repairs rapidly fell short. 
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>» “A DANGEROUS NOVELTY IN NEW ORLEANS” 

Officer of the Provost Guard: “Hi! Look here, you—Eating House Keeper. Take 
the Mutton Chop out of your Window, or we shall have a riot presently!” 
(Harper's Weekly, June 21, 1862) 


and band-aid solutions. As a result, food problems that 

| the Confederacy might have solved in 1863 became almost 
insoluble within a year. 

Ultimately, trading did occur across enemy lines. Many 
Northerners and Southerners viewed trading with the 
enemy as unpatriotic; others considered it treason. In reality, 
however, official policies regarding trading between the lines 
_ were ambiguous from the beginning and continued to be 
| so throughout the war. By mid-1864, Lucius Northrop, the 
Confederate Commissary General, concluded that the army 
needed to acquire large quantities of imported meat. “If the 
Army is to be kept up to its present numbers, it will require 
at full rations 81 million pounds of meat. Of this a very large 
| part must come from abroad, and much of it, of necessity and 
| in common prudence, is wanted instantly.” The Confederate 
| government responded by offering exorbitant profits to those 
who could import meat through the blockade and between 
the lines. During the second half of 1864, blockade runners 
brought an estimated 3.5 million pounds of meat into the 
Confederacy. One of these blockade-running entrepreneurs, 
an Englishman named Thomas Taylor, was offered a contract 
with a 350 percent profit on any provisions he could bring in 
within three weeks. Taylor left Wilmington, North Carolina, 
for Nassau in the Bahamas, and eighteen days later he 
returned with enough beef to generate a profit of £27,000." 

The foodstuffs generated by this trade were intended 
for Southern armies, but much of it never reached the 
soldiers. Some of the supplies rotted in warehouses while 
awaiting railroad transportation. Because the Confederacy 
was unable or unwilling to assign soldiers to guard supply 
deports or supply trains, many of the food stuffs ended up 
_ in the stomachs of railroad workers and their families. Other 
_ heisted meat ended up in the hands of speculators who sold 
| it to the highest bidder. While the southern troops faced food 
_ shortages, the well-to-do in the Confederacy ate well, and 


s 5 ty are 
efter rd a North Carolina | arm 


“ adesperate woman to the governor: 
@ “A crowd of we poor women went to 
| Greenesborough yesterday for something 
to eat as we had not had a mouthful of 
meet nor bread in my house what did 

they do but put us in gailin plaseof =» 
giving us aney thing eat... .I have 6. 
little children and my busband is in the 
armey and what am I to do?” [1863] 
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many did so right up to the end of the war. 


Changing Union Strategies 

Food played an important role in a number of military 
campaigns during the Civil War. The most obvious were the 
Union sieges of the Mississippi River towns of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson in 1863. As a military tactic, these sieges 
prevented food from entering the two towns, which 
contributed directly to their surrender. Strategically, the 
sieges at Vicksburg and Port Hudson also prevented food 
and supplies from Texas from reaching other Southern states. 
Because of the loss of Texas beef, the South had to reduce 
meat rations for Confederate soldiers east of the Mississippi 
River.’ The Mississippi River also had strategic value for 
Northern commerce. After the successful Union sieges of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, Midwestern farmers could 
once again send provisions down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans. In addition, Southern farmers and plantation 
owners with access to the river began selling molasses, cotton, 
and other commodities to Union traders, and this trade with 
the enemy sapped Confederate morale. 

Most important, the Vicksburg campaign represented a 
sea change in the Union strategy to end the war. During the 
first two years of the war, Northerners believed that there 
was strong support for the Union in the South, and that 
Southerners would eventually come to their senses, reject 
the firebrand secessionists, and rejoin the Union willingly. 
However, after Northern armies occupied large areas of 
the Confederacy in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Virginia, it became clear that most Southerners viewed 
Northern forces as conquerors rather than liberators. Much 
of the support which had existed for the Union in the South 
before the war had vanished once the conflict began. A new 
strategy needed to be developed to win the war. The Union 
strategy thus shifted from attempts to woo Southerners back 
into the United States to the idea of “uncivilized war,” “total 
war, scorched earth,” or “hard war.” 

The 1864 Shenandoah Valley campaign in Virginia 
was one example of this new policy. The Union wanted to 
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A James A. Seddon (1815- 
1880) succeeded George 
Randolph as Confederate 
Secretary of War. Although 
more diplomatic, he was no 
more successful in getting 
Jefferson Davis to address 
the increasing shortage of 
food. 


A Confederate Commissary 
General Lucius Northrop 
authorized extraordinary 
financial rewards for anyone 
who could bring meat 
through the blockade—but 

| much that arrived rotted 


| in warehouses for lack of 


transport, was appropriated 
by railroad workers, or 
ended up in the hands of 
speculators. 


remove the valley as a source of subsistence 


| for the Army of Northern Virginia and destroy 


railroads running through the valley that were 
Richmond’s lifelines. The orders for the Union 
forces in the valley were: “Give the enemy no 
rest, and if it is possible to follow to the Virginia 
Central road, follow that far. Do all the damage 
to railroads and crops you can. Carry off stock 
of all descriptions, and negroes, so as to prevent 


| further planting. If the war is to last another 


year, we want the Shenandoah valley to remain 
a barren waste.” 

Union armies did just that. They destroyed 
most of the crops slated for harvest in the 
summer and fall of 1864. General Philip Sheridan, 
the successful commander of Union forces in the 
valley, boasted in a report that “I have destroyed 


over 2,000 barns, filled with wheat, hay, and 


| farming implements; over 70 mills, filled with 
| flour and wheat; have driven in front of the army 


over 4,000 head of stock, and have killed and 
issued to the troops not less than 3,000 sheep.... 
the Valley, from Winchester up to Staunton, 
ninety-two miles, will have but little in it for 
man or beast.”"" Sheridan staunchly defended his 
actions in the Shenandoah Valley. As he explained 
to the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, “we were obliged to live to 

a great extent on the country. Forage had to be 
thus obtained for our horses, and provisions for 
our men, consequently many hardships were 
necessarily brought on the people.” 

Another example of the changed Union 
strategy was Major General William T. 
Sherman’s conquest of Atlanta and his march 
to the ocean. Georgia suffered a swath of 
devastation thirty to sixty miles wide and 265 
miles long. Best estimates of the destruction 
by Sherman’s armies include 10,000 horses 
and mules, 13,000 cattle, a half a million tons 
of fodder, and 13 million tons of corn, plus 
untold numbers of hogs, sheep, chickens, and 
vast quantities of sweet potatoes and other 
produce. Sherman’s troops also demolished 
an estimated three hundred miles of railroad 
tracks.'° Southern railroads were already 
deteriorating and overburdened, and this 
destruction contributed to the difficulty the 
Confederates faced trying to send grain and _ 
beef from southern Georgia and Florida to the 
Confederate army in northern Virginia. 

Sherman’s subsequent campaign in the 


; 


| beard by a well-plied razor. 


Carolinas further disrupted the Confederate 


| supply system and also reduced civilian food 


caches. One South Carolinian reported that 
along a sixty mile front tracks were “twisted into 
grotesque shapes, showed where the railroads 
had been; and the absence of the voices of 
poultry, sheep, or kine from the desolated fields 
and ruins along the roadside proclaimed the 
reign of famine and despair. The country was 


swept as clean of food as is a man’s face of his 
17 


The Confederacy’s Culinary Collapse 
Throughout the war, civilians in both the 
North and South sent food to the fighting men 
and also fed the wounded, war widows, and 
soldiers’ families. In October 1864, Northern 


| civilians launched the largest effort to feed their 


armies and navy by preparing and sending 


| Thanksgiving dinners to the Union troops and 


| 


| naval personnel. The Thanksgiving Dinner 


was a visible manifestation of civilian support 
for the Union military. The massive effort of 
Northerners to supply their soldiers with a 
good Thanksgiving meal in November 1864 
was a tremendous boost to troop morale. 
Union soldiers and sailors believed that this 
gesture showed that Northerners were firmly 
behind them, and their spirits soared. Northern 
newspapers crowed about the feast."* 

The Northern Thanksgiving dinner 
spurred Southerners in Richmond to do the 
same on New Year’s Day for the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Despite the planning, food 
preparations, contributions, good intentions, 
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> Jefferson Davis 
was unfitted both 
by experience and 
temperament 

for the executive 
position he 
occupied. He 
understood 
fighting, but had 
no conception 

of how to wage 

a modern war 
with its need 

to mobilize the 
nation’s resources 
and measure 
them realistically 
against those of 
the enemy. 


<4 THE FOOD 
QUESTION 


| DOWN SOUTH 
| JEFF DAVIS. “See! 


See! The beautiful 
boots just come 

to me from the 
dear ladies of 
Baltimore!” 
BEAUREGARD. 
“Ha! Boots! Boots! 
When shall we eat 
them? Now?” 
(Harper's Weekly, 


| May 9, 1863) 


optimistic projections and 
positive reports, the New Year’s 
dinner was a bust. Little food 
reached the troops, and those 
who did receive some of the 
| holiday menu found it very 
| disappointing. One soldier wrote 
that the “citizens of Richmond 
| and surrounding country made 
| up a great New Year’s dinner 
for the army and when it was 
sent out to us it consisted of 3 
or 4 bites of bread and 3 bites 
of meat and it was quite a 
snack for a feast.” Another who 
received one third of a loaf of 
bread and one third the usual 
ration of meat sourly noted 
that it was “rather a poor treat 
| the troops thought after the 
| extensive preparations the papers 
led them to believe were being 
made.” Others called the dinner 
“a complete fizzle,” a “Grand 
farce,’ and a “complete failure. 
In contrast to the North’s 
effort, the New Year’s dinner in 
the South demonstrated only 
scarcity, devious speculation 
and fraud, and wavering public 
support for the army and 
the war. As historian J. Tracy 
Power concluded in his book 
Lee’s Miserables, the soldiers’ 
disappointment at the dinner 
| “could not help but increase 
the misery felt throughout the 
army.” 

After New Year’s Day, 
Confederate desertions grew into 
a flood. They deserted for many 
reasons, but at the top of the 
list was hunger. During January 
1865, one captured Confederate 
deserter estimated that two 
hundred men were leaving 
Lee’s army every day, partly due 
to poor and irregular rations. 
Confederate commander J. H. 
Duncan reported on January 21 
that “desertions are becoming 


wld 


| amazingly numerous, and ... the 
1 


| main cause of this dissatisfaction” 

| is “the controlling influence 

| that prompts our men thus to 

| desert—it is the insufficiency 
of rations. Our men do not get 
enough to eat.” Duncan predicted 

| that “unless something is done 
soon to remove this evil, which 
of all others weighs most heavily 
on the minds of the troops, I fear 
that the number of desertions 

_ will be greatly increased during 

| the winter?” 

Other soldiers deserted 
because of hunger back home. 
According to Confederate 
general Joseph E. Johnston, 

“it was not uncommon for a 
soldier to be written to by his 
wife, that so much of the food 
he had provided for herself and 
his children had been impressed, 
that it was necessary that he 

| should return to save them 
from suffering or starvation. 
Such a summons, it may well be 
supposed, was never unheeded.” 
Johnston warned that this 
“increased desertion from the 
army, further increase[ed] the 
likelihood of military defeat.”” 

General Robert E. Lee 
was well aware of this food 
scarcity crisis. In a letter to the 
Confederate Secretary of War, he 
concluded that the main causes of 
desertions were “the insufficiency 
of food, and non-payment of 
the troops.” He further remarked 
that “There is suffering for want 
| of food. The ration is too small 


his family on January 30, 1865, 
Mamenting : “I get so hungry that 
it makes me sick.” Continuing, he 


| only a few days earlier, on April 1, 


| stomachs and deserted in the 


for men who have to undergo so 
much exposure and labor.” One 
Confederate soldier wrote to 


remarked that “The reason they 
don’t feed us any better maybe 
that thay [sic] can not getit [sic]. 
... Our men can not and will not 
stand it much longer.” 
When Lee surrendered at 

Appomattox on April 9, 1865, 
the Army of Northern Virginia 


had an estimated 27,500 men. Yet 


the Confederate army reportedly 
had 150,000 men on its rolls. 
Some soldiers were on leave; 
others were hospitalized, and still 
others were captured or had died 
along the way to Appomattox. 
But tens of thousands of soldiers, 
many of whom had supported 
the Confederate cause for four 
long years, voted with their 


final months of the war.” With 
so many desertions, the Army 

of Northern Virginia dissolved, 
and within a matter of weeks the 
Civil War was over. 

From the first shot fired at 
Fort Sumter to the Confederate 
surrender at Appomattox, food 
scarcity played a crucial role in the | 
Civil War. It affected the outcome 
of specific battles and it greatly 
influenced civilian support for 
the war and soldiers’ morale. The 
Southern food crisis that emerged 
in 1863 could have been avoided 
had the Confederacy required 
increased food production on 
slave-powered plantations, which 
could easily have generated 
surpluses, and established an 
effective distribution system. 
Confederate leaders, many of 
whom were plantation owners, 
chose not to pursue these 
solutions due to their laissez faire 
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<4 HUNGER IN NEW ORLEANS 

‘The starving people of New Orleans fed 
by the United States Military Authorities.” 
(Harper's Weekly, June 14, 1862) 


economic views, support for states’ 
rights, and their own self-interest. 
Recognition of the South’s 

food vulnerability contributed to 
the shift in Union war strategy in 
1864; thereafter Northern armies 
intentionally targeted and destroyed 
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or almost 150 years, debate has raged about the sizable Union force eventually gathered at 


_ BL whether the Union's Tennessee River expedition Pittsburg Landing. Rather, they thought, the | 
~ should have fortified its position at Pittsburg ° | Confederates would await attack twenty miles | 
Landing before the battle of Shiloh (April 6-7, | away, within their fortifications at Corinth, 
1862).' Here, we will assume that fortifications Mississippi.’ The record suggests that nothing 
were in order and ask: Who is to blame for the except the most explicit and imperative order 
failure to adopt defensive measures that could from the far-off Halleck could have overcome 
‘| “have proved significant, if not decisive, on April 6? that mindset. Yet, in allocating responsibility for 
Henry W. Halleck, the departmental commander the failure to fortify up and down the chain of 
who launched the expedition? Ulysses S.Grant,the | command, it remains important to know what the 
On Sunday, April 6, expedition’s late-arriving commander? Charles F. documentary record shows about the attention, if 
Ulysses S. Grant was Smith, who initially led the expedition? William any, paid to fortification issues by Halleck, Grant, : 
pand about early in Tecumseh Sherman, who first organized Pittsburg Smith, Sherman, and McPherson. ; 
avannah, because Landing? James B, McPherson, the engineer who On this score, ever since publication of 
Sno heeled reportedly concluded that the proper line for volume 10 of the Official Records in 1884, \ 
entrenchments was impractical? _ “historians have credited Halleck with instructing 
G - Atbottom, history's verdict has been that there _ Grant to“Wait till you are properly fortified” 
| were no fortifications ‘because the critical Union (| _—“ ina March 20, 1862 telegram. That is indeed 
| players on the scetie—Grant, Smith, and Sher nan— the message Grant received (and failed to 
were overconfident, b gt tthe Confederates | implement), but only due toa 
had neither the i intention t no rthe ¢ capacity to stack 
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ag? 


Grant put down his cup ard said, “Gentlemen, the 


“ball is in motion. Let’s be off-” 


- 


you are properly reinforced.” The critical difference 
between Halleck’s intended text and the corrupt (but 
potentially beneficial) text Grant received seems 
to have gone unremarked until now even though 
Halleck’s text appeared in volume 4 of The Papers 
of Ulysses S. Grant in 1972 (without mention of the 
discrepant text actually received by Grant).* This 
incident should alert us to a more generalized risk of 
similar problems in our understanding of other Civil 
War telegrams. More immediately, it is time for a 
fresh look at the documentary record about Pittsburg 
Landing fortifications. With both versions of Halleck’s 
telegram in mind (“as sent” and “as received”), we can 
sharpen our understanding of the roles played by each 
of the leading characters. 
The general background is familiar. On March 
1, 1862, Maj. Gen. Halleck, then headquartered in St. 
Louis as commander of the Union's Department of 
the Missouri, ordered Maj. Gen. Grant, the hero of 
Forts Henry and Donelson, to organize an expedition 
| up the Tennessee River (southward). On March 4, 
| however, Halleck ordered Grant to remain at Fort 
Henry and turn field command of the expedition over 
to one of his subordinates—C. FE Smith. Smith had 
| just been nominated as a major general of volunteers 
on March 3, as had three other general officers 
involved in the Shiloh story—Don Carlos Buell, John 
A. McClernand, and Lewis Wallace. * 
In mid March, while Grant orchestrated logistics 
at Fort Henry, Smith initially established the Union 
| expedition at Savannah, Tennessee, on the east bank 
| of the Tennessee River, some 100 river miles south of 
_ the tort.° Smith promptly decided to situate three of 
his then five divisions on the west side of the river— 
Lew Wallace’s at Crump’s Landing and those of Brig. 
_ Gens. Sherman and Stephen A. Hurlbut at Pittsburg 
Landing. The latter landing stood nine miles upriver 
from Savannah and only about twenty miles away 
from the sizable Confederate force known to be 
concentrating to the southwest, at Corinth, Mississippi. 
Meanwhile, a presidential order expanded 
Halleck’s command and renamed it the Department 
of the Mississippi. Halleck then instructed Grant 
to assume field command of the river expedition 
and further ordered the formerly independent D. 
C. Buell to concentrate his Army of the Ohio with 
Grant's forces. Grant caught up with the expedition 


at Savannah late on March 17. He would maintain his — 


own headquarters at Savannah, and Smith became the 


commander of Pittsburg Landing until Grant moved — 


his headquarters there (on paper) on March 31. 
Although seriously i ill and virtually immobilized due 
toalegi maa Smith continued to playa role relé ant 
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to our inquiry during the second half of March.° 
(Due to his illness, Smith's division command 
passed to new Brig. Gen. W. H. L. Wallace in early 
April; Smith listened to the Shiloh fighting from 
a sick bed in Savannah and died on April 25, 
1862.) 

Notably, when Grant arrived at Savannah, 
very little of his army was ashore at Pittsburg 
Landing. He advised Halleck that McClernand 
was still encamped at Savannah, Smith was “on 
board transports” there (along “with unattached 
regiments”), and Sherman and Hurlbut were 
only “partially debarked” at Pittsburg Landing." 
It appears that Hurlbut may have been fully 
ashore, while Sherman was operating ashore but 
based on his transports until March 19.° Grant 
ordered immediate debarkation of all troops 
at or thereafter reaching the landing; he also 
ordered Smith and then McClernand to move 
their divisions from Savannah to the landing 
and sent newly arriving troops there to form a 
new division under the command of Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin M. Prentiss. Thus, by the time the 


Confederate forces attacked Pittsburg Landing on 


Sunday, April 6, Grant had five divisions there. 
With river and creek barriers on three 

sides, the Union encampment was vulnerable 

to Confederate attack only from the southwest. 

Sherman's memoirs state, “At a later period of the 
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wae. 3 
A Major General Henry — 
W. Halleck’s telegram — 
was intended totell - 
Grant to wait until he was 
properly reinforced, not ¢ 
fortified. 


consisting of hastily. a 
thrown up ¢ earthworks- 
manned byG 's tro 


Creek to Lick e ke (or the 
Tennessee River) would ; 
have effectively stop 
the poorly organize 


The combined ‘casualties Of the two armies at 
Shiloh totaled over 23,000. 


Rise 
ime 3 
~ | ® General C. F. Smith 
lay prostrate, and as 
it turned out dying, 
during the battle. At Fort 
Donelson he had led the 
attack on horseback, 
sword held high, chiding 
men who hesitated in 
these terms—“Damn 
you, gentlemen, | see 
skulkers. I'll have none 
here. Come on you 
volunteers, come on. 
This is your chance. You 
volunteered to be killed 
~ for love of your country 
and now you can be. 
You are only damned 
volunteers. famonlya 
soldier and | don't want 
to be killed, but you came 
to be killed and now you 
can be,” 


¥ General William T. 
Sherman, perhaps over- 
reacting to criticism of 
his earlier skittishness, 
refused to believe reports 
that Confederate forces 
were nearby. 


war, we could have rendered this position impregnable 
in one night.” Another nineteenth-century source 
reports “the first day’s disaster might have been 
averted” by “a simple [earth] breastwork along [the 
Union] front, such as could have been constructed 

in an hour.’ "' Notoriously, however, the Union forces 
had no fortifications (neither entrenched lines nor 

less formal defenses), and on the first day of the battle 
they were pushed back some two miles from the most 
advanced camps (those of Sherman and Prentiss), 
with some soldiers literally fleeing into the river. 

The lack of fortifications came under criticism 
from the very earliest press reports.’ To this day, 
however, it appears that none of the commentary 
about this issue has marshaled in their true light all of 
the most relevant communications bearing directly on 
the issue. On one hand, Halleck has received credit for 
an instruction to fortify—“Wait till you are properly 
fortified?’ —that he did not intend to send. On the 
other hand, the totality of communications about 
fortifications tends to discredit the frequent assertion 
that commanders on the offensive gave little thought 
to defensive works at that stage of the war. Together, 
these considerations call insistently for the proper 
allocation of responsibility for failing to fortify among 
Halleck, Grant, Smith, Sherman, and McPherson. 

Several of the relevant documents are telegrams, 
so it is useful to note here that telegrams passing 
between Halleck in St. Louis and Grant after he 
reached Savannah hardly lived up to the nineteenth- 
century sobriquet “lightning messages.” In 
communicating with Grant, Halleck had telegraph 
lines extending only from St. Louis to Fort Henry. 


- From there, transcribed telegrams traveled to 
’ Grant via river. The logistics were reversed when 


Grant wired Halleck. The river transport and other 
vagaries apparently added one to three days to 
the time between dispatch and receipt of Halleck- 
Grant telegrams. To give some perspective, it was 
possible for a boat to pass all the way from St. Louis to 
Savannah in two and a half days. ? 
Departmental commander Halleck 
apparently did not specifically order 
fortification at any point, but he clearly 
thought that the expeditionleader 
(initially Smith) had the authority | 
to fortify and apparently expected 
him to do so, Anarmy regulation 
then specified that posts “connected 
with the operations of an army are 
intrenched only by order of the General 
commanding-in-chief or a General of 
Division.” " Ina little noticed directive of < 


March 7 (not in the Official Records), Halleck 
instructed Grant to forward “[i]ntrenching 
tools ...to Genl Smith to enable him to secure 
his position wherever he may land.” * This 
does not appear to have prompted any specific 
directive from Grant to Smith. However, Grant 
knew of Halleck’s instructions when he assumed 
command in the field. Further, as soon as Smith 
began establishing a presence on the west side of 
the river, he advised Grant that he had instructed | 
Sherman “to remain [at Pittsburg Landing] for 
the present making such fortifications as may be 
necessary for temporary defence.” 

We thus see that the original expedition 
commander (Smith) gave the officer initially 
organizing Pittsburg Landing (Sherman) 
authority to erect fortifications. Little note is 
taken of this in studies of Shiloh, probably because 
Smith’s March 16 report to Grant does not appear 
in the Official Records and any written order 
from Smith to Sherman apparently has been lost 
to history, However, Smith's authorization of 
defensive fortifications is at odds with the many 
accounts stating that the highly respected Smith 
disdained the very notion of fortifications.” 
Sherman, notorious for a failure of nerve earlier in 


necessary even when the Union 
forces were first establishing 
themselves. 

The authority Smith 
gave Sherman largely negates the excuse in the 
latter’s memoirs that “we had no orders” to fortify 
(highly formalistic in any event). '° Even so, Smith's 
instructions cannot place principal blame for failing 
to fortify Pittsburg Landing on the subordinate 
| Sherman. The latter was fresh to the field from two 
rear-echelon commands, while Grant and Smith 
were only a month removed from the operations 
against Fort Donelson, during which Grant had 
decided at one point to “partially fortify.” The 
more experienced and battle-tested Smith could 
have ordered Sherman to entrench or erect lesser 
works while he was expedition commander, or when 
he became commander of Pittsburg Landing after 
Grant's arrival. More important, Grant—with both 
Fort Donelson and Halleck’s March 7 directive about 
entrenching tools in mind—could have ordered 
_ some form of fortification after his March 17 arrival. | 
| As noted, Grant was on the scene from the 
"very earliest stages of the occupation of the landing. 
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He therefore had every opportunity to bring his 
own judgment about fortification to bear and, 
| indeed, claims in his memoirs to have considered 
| entrenching Pittsburg Landing “soon after re- 
| assuming command in the field.””! Ultimately, 
| however, he ordered no fortifications, not even 
after he had the benefit of an unintended prod to 
fortify from Halleck. Unintended because Halleck 
sought to instruct Grant to avoid engagement with 
the enemy until he was “properly reinforced [by 
Buell]? ” However, due to a communication glitch, 
the message actually received by Grant instructed 
| him to wait until he was “properly fortified?” The 
full and rather intriguing story of Halleck’s dual- 
text telegram appears to have gone unremarked 
until now and shows that a communication error 
could potentially have led Grant to fortify Pittsburg 
Landing and likely saved many Union lives on April 
6 (and possibly even stopped the Confederate attack 
in its tracks).*4 
On March 16, the day Grant actually 
| departed Fort Henry for Savannah, Halleck wired 
| him that Smith (then in command in the field) 
must strictly obey Halleck’s instructions to avoid 
engagement with the enemy, keep the Union 
forces together, and await reinforcement by Buell 
and the Army of the Ohio.* Grant respondedto 
this message 0 onl after sale at Savannah, _ 


4 : However2 a little known letter ce ‘Grant aide John. A. 


‘the’ opel) fortified 


St Lox 


Reporting that “[y]our 
instructions are being fully 
carried out; Grant (the new 
commander in the field) 
supplied details about steps he was taking to keep 
the expeditionary forces together by concentrating 
most of them at Pittsburg Landing. * 

Grant's March 18 message would have traveled 
by boat to Fort Henry and then become a telegram, 
probably dispatched on March 19. On March 20, “ 
Halleck prepared what seems to this writer to be *% 
a responsive telegram in his own hand, writing: 


reinforced & you receive orders.’ ”’ If Halleck’s 
message had gone through as drafted (“properly 
reinforced”), the March 20 telegram would not be 
important to the fortification debate. However, 
Halleck’s message was distorted en route— 
due to a transmission error in St. Louis, the 
transcription process at Fort Henry, or some 
other variable—and Grant received a very 
different message: “Wait till you are properly 
fortified and receive orders.”* 

For the sake of clarity, we should emphasize 
here that there is every indication that the “as sent” | 
and “as received” versions of this telegram really | caf exebtineteRegadtarran 
did differ. Halleck’s “properly reinforced” draft is | _ time of Shiloh. He went 
available at the National Archives. Further, it seems | ontobecomeamajor 
clear that Halleck stuck with “properly reinforced” gener of Vora 


“T do not fully understand [your message]. By all “tba "Y eat 
means keep your forces together until you connect Re 
with Genl Buell.... Dont let the enemy draw you o 
into an engagement now. Wait till you are properly E 
4! 


A Engineer James 
Birdseye McPherson 
was a lieutenant colonel 


and commander of the 
as his intended message because two departmental _ ~ Army of the Tennessee. 
registers of telegrams sent also give that text.” Yet. ‘Highly’ regarded by both 


-Grantand Sherman, he — 
"nevertheless passed up 
several opportunities— 
most notably at Resaca— _ 
to inflict serious defeats 
upon the enemy. He was 
killed during the Atlanta 


none’of the known records at Grant’s end shows 
the “properly reinforced” text. Rather, at least eight 
sources at Grant’s end show the corrupted “properly 
fortified” text. The most significant of these is 
a loose copy of the telegram endorsed by Grant 
himself (the endorsement is discussed below). *° : 4 
3 Z - : Campaign, the most senior 

The phrase “properly fortified” also appears in seven Union com@tandeiaae 
registers at Grant's end, one of which apparently in combat. ec. 
served as the source for the version of the telegram ¥ 
given in the Official Records in 1884." | Dis 

It appears that Halleck’s March 20 telegram 
probably did not reach Grant in Savannah until 
March 23: When Grant acknowledged receipt, he 
made no comment on fortifications for Pittsburg 
Landing. (Of course, Halleck would have had — RAs 
no reason to expect discussion. of that topic.)” : sed? 


ba. 
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headquarters, the 
Cherry Mansion. 


A General Benjamin 


“was captured at the 
“Hornet's Nest” along 

_ with 2,200 other Union 
"soldiers. 


_M. Prentiss (1819-1901). 
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and the latter argued that fortification of the landing 
“would tend to destroy the morale of the army.’ 
One wishes that there were documents reflecting this 
supposed interchange, for at that very time Smith 
had suggested to Grant that someone (implicitly 
Sherman) should seize and “fortify (slightly)” Pea 
Ridge, a position some ten miles beyond the Union 
encampment. * 

In a March 23 directive, Grant told Smith to 
“[clarry out your idea of occupying and partially 
fortifying Pea Ridge.’* Then, probably also on March 
23, Grant sent someone (presumably Smith) a copy of 
the “properly fortified” telegram with the endorsement 
“Instruct Gen. Sherman to fortify himself partially [at 
Pea Ridge] and to make no stand against a superior 
force shou[1]d he be attacked?”** Sherman did conduct 
a reconnaissance in force to Pea Ridge on March 
24. However, for reasons that apparently remain 
unknown, he did not seize (much less fortify) the 
ridge (perhaps he had no such orders for that day). 

Only the second of the three Pea Ridge 
documents just discussed appears in the Official 
Records, and they receive little attention in the 
fortification debate. The latter is not surprising 
because very different considerations would govern 
the possible fortification of an isolated outpost at Pea 
Ridge than would govern the situation at Pittsburg 
Landing. Nonetheless, the dialogue between Smith 
and Grant about Pea Ridge is important because it 
shows Grant thinking about fortifications, just as 
Smith had done earlier in first occupying Pittsburg 
Landing. This is especially so because part of their 
dialogue appears as an endorsement on the “properly 


_ fortified” telegram itself. These factors tend to 


undercut the argument in Grant's memoirs that he did 
not fortify Pittsburg Landing because “[u]p to that 
tume the pick and spade had been but little resorted to 
at the West.’ ”” 

Similarly undercutting Grant’s argument are his 
own earlier plan to “partially fortify” at Fort Donelson 
and his claim to have directed James B. McPherson, 
then a lieutenant colonel, “to lay out a line to intrench” 
at Pittsburg Landing soon after his March 17 arrival. 
According to Grant, McPherson concluded that 
the proper line of entrenchment was behind the 
existing Union camps, and Grant therefore dropped 
the matter. * Grant’s account about McPherson 
features prominently in.modern discussions of the _ 
fortification issue. However, our information on this 
topic seems to come entirely from the few narrative 
sentences in Granf’s 1885-86 memoirs. Apparently, 
‘no one has uncovered any records reflecting either — i 
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recommendations discouraging fortification. 
McPherson goes unmentioned in this connection 
in several noteworthy 1860s accounts (among 
them, the 1865 Rawlins letter mentioned 
above), and Lew Wallace later wrote, “But that 
General Grant tells the incident [of McPherson's 
unfavorable report] it would be incredible.” 

If we nonetheless take Grant’s account 
about McPherson at face value, how does it fit in 
with the documentary evidence? When Grant 
arrived at Savannah, with few troops ashore at 
Pittsburg Landing, the camps could not yet have 
rendered irrelevant the supposed proper line of 
entrenchment. This suggests that Grant only 
tasked McPherson after receiving the “properly 
fortified” message on March 23 (Grant does not 
mention the message in his memoirs). With most 
of Grant’s troops ashore by then, it is easier to 
understand how McPherson could have reached 
his reported conclusion. Even then, we must 
wonder if McPherson suggested a suboptimal 
option of somehow fortifying the camps where 
they were and Grant consciously chose not to 
do so. After all, it should have been obvious to a 
trained engineer that any Confederate attack had 
to strike the most southwesterly Union camps 
(those of Sherman and Prentiss) and that there 
would be great benefit in several thousand 
yards of defenses running from Owl Creek to 
Lick Creek and the river, manned by “30,000 to 
35,000 rifles.” 

Three more matters deserve mention in 
passing. First,on March 25, Grant sent Halleck 


_ a March 24 map of the Pittsburg Landing 


encampment that showed no fortifications. 


Way 


Grant champion concluded in 1929,“a subordiniate 
should not require to be told so elementary a fact” 
AG us the need to entrench. ® Further, Halleck did take 
“the proactive step of instructing Grant (who later 
assumed field command) to forward equipment 
sto allow Smith “to secure his position wherever he 
\, i might land? * While Halleck could have been more 
Bpsonctie on the subject, this writer believes that all 
* of the blame for failing to fortify Pittsburg Landing 
_ should still rest with three (or possibly four) of the 
war's most highly regarded figures—Grant, Smith, 
Sherman, and McPherson. 
Principal blame must lie with Grant, as the 
expedition’s leader. He obviously knew that he had 
authority to order fortifications, focused directly 


| in four or five days, but seems to have triggered no on that subject, but failed to order them. For at 

| comment from Halleck. Second, on March 27,John | _ least two reasons, his late arrival at Savannah is no 
McClernand suggested to Grant “that the various | excuse: The buildup at Pittsburg Landing was still 
camps here should be formed upon some general nascent when he arrived and, in any event, he could 

_ and connected plan” in view of “[o]ur proximityto | have raised breastworks to protect the southwest 

_ the enemy” and the possibility of a “night attack.” | approach at any time. Further, Grant should have 
McClernand was not a professional soldier and his learned from his own decision to “partially fortify” 
“observation|s] and reflections[s]” do not relate at Fort Donelson, as well as heeded Halleck’s March 
to fortifications. Still, this was exactly the kind of | 7 message about entrenching tools and the “properly 
foresight that should have led Grant, Smith, and fortified” version of Halleck’s March 20 telegram. 
Sherman to think harder about fortifications. Finally, | Even though Halleck did not intend the “properly 
on March 29, one of Sherman’s colonels, Thomas fortified” text, the distortion of the message in 
Worthington, reportedly requested axes inorder to | _ transmission accidentally served to call Grant's 


create abatis for his regiment, but nothing came of his | attention to the issue of fortifications a week after 
initiative prior to the Confederate attack.” | he had arrived at Savannah, to the potential benefit 


This examination of the pre-battle record about _ of the Union cause. Yet Grant ultimately took no 
fortifications should change our understanding of | beneficial action. It thus remains fair to criticize 
the overall subject. In particular, we must now take | him for not acting on what he presumably thought 

~ account of the discrepancy between Halleck’s intended | were Halleck’s words.” 
__ message (“properly reinforced”) and the message As the original expedition commander and 
| actually received by Grant (“properly fortified”) in | then the commander of Pittsburg Landing, Smith 


assigning responsibility for the lack of fortifications at should also bear substantial blame. He failed to 
Pittsburg Landing. Halleck has traditionally received | _ see to the fortification of the landing at the outset _ 
little blame because he was not on the scene and, due to | and (according to John Rawlins) actively opposed 
the Official Records, has long received credit forhaving _ fortification when Grant received the “properly 
instructed Grant to “properly fortif[y]“ However,we fortified” telegram. Some blame must also fall upon 


now see that Halleck did less to encourage fortification | Sherman, more subordinate but heavily relied upon 


than has previously been thought. He did not intend and West Point trained. He took no advantage of 
his March 20 telegram to order Grant (or remind Smith’s early authorization to erect fortifications. 
Grant) to fortify. Rather, Halleck simply wanted Grant | Nor did he have second thoughts when 

to await reinforcements. At a minimum, this makes | Worthington,.a frequent thorn in 


Halleck appear less prescient and helps to explain why | Sherman's side, Pas: creating: 
he apparently never accused Grant of failing to obey an abatis. 

= order to fortify. ie Vite, At impossible fairly to sicdiens 
E> The question further arises whether Halleck role of thejunior McPherson without 
now ee to are i in the blame py the lack 6} Of ee better information about his charge 2 
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| wJohn A. McClernand J 
(1812-1900) was a ‘ 
political general. Able and 
energetic, he was also 
highly ambitious and fell 

| foul of Grant and other 

West Point officers. 


<4W.H.L. Wallace 


T 


_ from Grant, if any, and report to Grant. But, 

assuming that McPherson was consulted, | 
ke deserves some of the blame ifhelacked | 
“the i imagination to suggest the benefit of 
some form of fortification in advance of the 


encampment. In a related vein, the present 
study also shows anew that, in trying to 
recreate the past with fidelity, historians 
must have the imagination to lay out lines of 
inquiry that are not obvious. 
Here, most of the documents bearing 
_ directly on the subject of fortification do not 
appear at all in the Official Records, and one 
~ that does—theproperly fortified” version 
of Halleck’s March 20 telegram—reminds 
“us forcefully of the manifold possibilities 
for error in that compilation. For decades, 
analysts have evaluated Halleck based on 
a text that he did not intend. Latterly, the 
presentation of Halleck’s intended text in The | 
__ Papers of Ulysses S. Grant threatens to distort 
analysis of Grant by failing to show the 
“properly fortified” text he actually received. | 
Only research in the original papers of both 
Halleck (“properly reinforced”) and Grant | 
(“properly fortified”) reveals the true story 
_ of the March 20 telegram, and casts the 
_ proper light on each officer's role in the 
fortification issue. 


re 


|< Carl R. Schenker, Jr., lives in 
_ Washington, D.C., with his wife, a great- 
great. granddaughter of William Tecumseh 
‘Sherman. Schenker, who may | be contacted 
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= va 7 
° November 6, 1860 Abraham Lincoln became | On November 8, 1860, Secretary of 
president-elect of the United States and would War John B. Floyd appointed Major Pierre 
| assume the presidency on March 4, 1861. Southern Beauregard Superintendent of Cadets at West 
: officers of the United States army knew that their P oint. On December 22, President James 
| states would soon secede and they would face a Buchanan learned of Floyd’s role in a financial 
hard choice. To whom was their loyalty owed? scandal. This coupled with Floyd’s demand that 
Was it to the new Confederacy that was forming Robert Anderson abandon Fort Sumter led to 
or to the army in which they served? To officers an angry confrontation at a Cabinet meeting. 
including Robert E. Lee, Joseph E.Johnston,and —_—_—_—Floyd, being accused of treason, resigned and 
the vast majority who resigned their commissions | was replaced by Joseph Holt. On January 24, 
and awaited acceptance thereof before aiding the | _ only several days after arriving at the Point from 
AThe 200-manUS. new Confederacy, no stigma can attach. But there New Orleans, Beauregard was stripped of the 
garrison of San Antonio are others who by their own correspondence and superintendency by Secretary of War Holt who 
surrenders to Texas actions before they resigned their commissions are suspected Beauregard’s loyalty. 
militia. branded traitors. When Beauregard heard of his removal, 
5S) eee eee See ee 
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» John Buchanan Floyd (1806-1863) was the 31st governor of Virginia 
and U.S. Secretary of War (1857-1860). He lacked both administrative ability 
and military experience, and was the senior Confederate officer at Fort 
Donelson when it was assaulted by U.S. Grant in February 1862. Floyd and 


his immediate subordinate General Pillow both fled, leaving General Buckner 


to surrender the 17,000-man garrison—the first major Confederate defeat. 


he protested, writing that as long as he remained 
in service, “I shall be most scrupulous in the 
performance of all my obligations to the Govt. 
So long as I keep my opinions of the present 
unfortunate condition of our country to myself, 
I must respectfully protest against any act of the 
War Dept. that might cast any improper reflection 
upon my reputation.” But Beauregard was a liar. 
He was telling cadets at the Academy who asked 
whether they should resign, “Watch me; and when | 
I jump, you jump. What's the use of jumping too 
soon.”! 

Beauregard submitted his resignation to take 
effect on March 1, 1861. Secretary of War Holt 
made the resignation effective February 20. What 
did Beauregard do during those twenty-three 
days between leaving West Point and his official 
resignation? In December, Governor Thomas 
Moore of Louisiana seized Forts Jackson and 
Saint Phillip. Beauregard, while still a serving 
officer in the United States army, wrote to the 
military authorities of Louisiana of his concerns 
that the forts would not be able to repulse the land 
or naval forces of the United States. He writes,“one | 
single steamer, with only two or three heavy guns, | 
coming into the port of New Orleans, would in a 
few hours destroy millions’ worth of property. It 
is an undeniable fact that in the present condition 
of Forts Jackson and Saint Philip any steamer can 
pass them.” Then in act of treason, Beauregard 
states that the only way to destroy United States 
troops moving up the Mississippi River trying to 
regain control of the forts is, “with the assistance 
of a properly constructed raft, or a strong wire- 
rope, across the river, between the two forts, so as 
to arrest the course of said steamers, even for only 
half an hour, under the severe cross-fire of said 
works. The guns, chassis, and carriages at Baton 
Rouge, Forts Pike and Wood, Battery Bienvenue, 
&c., where they are not required at present, 
ought to be sent at once to these two forts.Ample | 
supplies of ammunition ought to be sent there 
forthwith. The trees along the river masking the 
fire of those two forts, up and down, ought to be 
cut down at once.” 

Beauregard’s defenders will state that 
his letter of resignation is dated February 12. 
They will not mention that by that time he had 
finished his inspection and had formulated 
plans that would cause maximum casualties to 
Federal forces trying to retake the forts. And 
his defenders do not advertise that as early as 


February 9, Beauregard wrote to the Confederate 
War Department asking for a commission. The 
evidence is overwhelming— Beauregard was a 
traitor to the country he had sworn to protect.’ 

When Georgia Governor Joseph E. Brown 
learned that Holt had replaced Floyd he knew it 
meant war. Brown called a meeting of his military 
advisors on January 1, 1861 to discuss the seizure 
of Fort Pulaski. He recalls that upon entering 
the conference room he “at once entered into 
consultation with the leading military men of the 
place and with Colonel Hardee, then of the U.S. 
Army, who was known to be a friend of Georgia, 
and who, it was understood, would resign as soon 
as she seceded.” William J. Hardee was on active 
duty and had just finished a four-year assignment 
as Commandant of Cadets at West Point. Hardee 
did not concern himself with the fact that the men 
stationed at Fort Pulaski were, like him, wearing 
the uniform of the United States and might be 
killed when the fort was attacked. That evening 
in Savannah, Hardee was a traitor. After listening 
to Hardee, Brown ordered that Fort Pulaski be 
seized. Luckily, when Brown's troops reached the 
fort, only two men were on duty and there was no 
bloodshed." 

Consulting with Governor Brown on the 
seizure of Fort Pulaski was not Hardee’s first 
treasonous act. The United States had developed 
an experimental rifled cannon. The acquisition of 
the specifications was important to the south in 
the upcoming war. While Floyd was still secretary 
of war Hardee asked for the specifications and 
the results of any test firings. Floyd was only too 
happy to comply as this would allow Georgia to 
have the latest data on arms manufacturing. Not 
only did Floyd provide all the data that Hardee 
requested, but suggested Hardee contact General 
Charles T. James to “obtain full descriptions of 
these projectiles and any other information you 
may desire respecting his plan of rifled cannon.” 
Governor Brown's conviction that Hardee would 
resign his commission when Georgia seceded was 
mistaken. Georgia seceded January 19, 1861 but 
Hardee would continue his treasonable designs 
for several more weeks.” 

James Longstreet, in his memoir, From 
Manassas to Appomattox, recalls that, “I was 
stationed at Albuquerque, New Mexico, as 
paymaster in the United States army when the 
war-cloud appeared in the East.” Longstreet would 
like his readers to believe that he was a loyal officer 
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Gustave Toutant 


Beauregard (above) 
protested that he would 
be “most scrupulous in 
the performance of all 
my obligations to the 
[U.S.] Govt,” he was a liar 
who, while stillan officer | 
inthe U.S. Army, advised | 
the secessionists how 
best to cause maximum 
casualties to any U.S. 
force trying to retake 
Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip 


“If Longstreet had followed the information he gave the enlisted 
men, he would not be listed here as a traitor.” 


A William J. Hardee 
(1815-1873), while still a 
serving officer in the U.S. 
Army, offered Georgia 
governor Joseph E. Brown 
advice regarding the 
capture of Fort Pulaski, 
and used his position to 
obtain the specifications 
of an experimental rifled 
cannon. 


A James Longstreet, 
while still a serving 

U.S. officer, opened 
communications with 

the governor of Alabama 
and the Confederate 
government, seeking 

a senior position in the 
secessionist army. He 

also tried to induce the 
enlisted men at Fort Union 
to desert and join the 
Confederacy—knowing 
that any who did so would 
be used to attack the 
troops in New Mexico he 
had just deserted. 


until he learned that Fort Sumter had been fired 
upon on April 12 and only then did he decide to 
resign and return to his native Alabama. Enlisted 
men stationed with Longstreet asked his advice 
on how they could return to their native southern 
states. Longstreet writes, “I explained that 

private soldiers could not go without authority 
from the War Department; that it was different 
with commissioned officers, in that the latter 
could resign their commissions, and when the 
resignations were accepted they were independent 
of military authority, and could, as other citizens, 
take such action as they might choose.”® 

If Longstreet followed the information he 
gave the enlisted men he would not be listed here 
as a traitor. He considered Alabama home and 
was afraid the state would secede and allot all the 
senior military positions to others. On February 
15, two months before Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, and without submitting his resignation, 
Longstreet opened negotiations for a position 
with Alabama Governor Andrew Moore. From 
his post in Albuquerque, he wrote to Moore, 
“Our communication with the States is so very 
irregular. I presume, however, that Alabama is out 
of the Union ere this. I desire, therefore, to tender 
through you my services to her, should she need a 
soldier who has seen hard service. I am the senior 
officer of the army, from Alabama, and should 
be the first to offer her such assistance in my 
profession as I may be able to render.”7 

Longstreet, hoping to increase his chances 
of a senior position in the Confederate army, also 
opened negotiations with Jabez Curry, the deputy 
from Alabama to the Provisional Confederate 
Congress. He recalls that “Major Longstreet, then 
stationed in Albuquerque, New Mexico, wrote to 
me, expressing the opinion that Alabama would 
resist, and authorizing me to tender to Governor 
Moore whatever services he might render.” 
Concerned that neither Moore nor Curry could 
offer him what he wanted, Longstreet wrote 
directly to the Confederate government offering 
his services.* 

Fearful that his chance for high rank in the 
Confederacy might be missed, Longstreet decided 
decisive action was needed and determined he 
must make his way back to Alabama as soon as 
possible. He did not bother to resign but simply 
started toward the Texas border. But he was not 
content with his personal perfidy. Longstreet tells 
his readers that he warned enlisted men they could | 


not leave New Mexico without authorization 
but, at Fort Union, he tried to have the enlisted 
men desert, go south, and join the Confederacy 
in Texas. He knew that any men who followed 
him into Texas would be used to attack the very 
Federal troops in New Mexico with whom he 
had served but now deserted. Longstreet made 
his way to San Antonio, from there to Galveston 
where he took a ship to New Orleans, then by 
train through Mississippi to Alabama.? 

Colonel Benjamin Roberts, stationed in 
New Mexico was ordered to report to Colonel 
George Crittenden who was mounting an 
expedition against the Apache. Roberts would 
later testify before a committee of Congress, “I 
joined him, at Fort Stanton, with two companies 
of cavalry. While at Fort Stanton, Colonel 
Crittenden, having been drunk for a long 
time, was about leaving the post, and had his 
ambulance brought up for the purpose. He sent 
for me, as I would be left in command, and told 
me he was going to Fort Un ion. In the course 
of the conversation he said to me: ‘Colonel we 
have known each other a long time, and I am 
going to tell you my plans. I am going to bring 
the regiment all here; I am going to bring the 
other companies from Fort Union, Fort Craig, 
and Fort Albuquerque, and I am going to march 
the regiment into Texas and deliver it over to the 
Confederate States? This was about the first of 
May, 1861. He said: “Will you obey my orders, 
and march with me?’I told him I considered 
him crazy, for he would be attempting what 
he could not succeed in doing, and I tried to 
dissuade him from his purpose. He said that 
all hell could not dissuade him from it, and 
repeated his question to me again: ‘Will you 
march with me, and obey my orders?’ I then told 
him that I would not obey his orders or march 
with him, but would resist any such attempt 
with all the force I could.” Crittenden, afraid 
that arresting Roberts would reveal his plans, 
proposed a furlough, which Roberts accepted 
as a means to leave the fort. Roberts continued 
his testimony to the congressional committee, 
“I went immediately to Sante Fe and had a 
private interview with Colonel Loring, who 
commanded the department, and his adjutant 
general. I there became satisfied that they were 
in the conspiracy also.”"” 

An officer wishing to resign his 
commission would submit a letter of resignation 
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¥ Colonel William Wing 
Loring (1818-1886) and 
others attempted to suborn 
U.S. soldiers by stating they 
could only “guarantee their 
pay if they would go over to 
the confederate service.” 


to the War Department, turn over his command 
to his senior subordinate to avoid any suggestion 
of misusing his authority, and wait for formal 
notification from the War Department that the 
resignation was accepted. It was not unusual for 
a letter to take several months to make a round 
trip to Washington and back to New Mexico. With 
the mails what they were there was no dishonor 
in following the first two steps and after waiting 
an appropriate time leave without a formal 
notification. If one looked only cursorily at the 
record, one would think William Loring was 
following protocol. He submitted his resignation 
on May 13. On June 11, Edward Canby reported 
to headquarters, “I have the honor to report that 
Colonel Loring, of the Regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen, in anticipation of the acceptance of 
his resignation, left his place to-day, after placing 
me in the general charge of the affairs of the 
department and in the immediate command of 
the Northern District. He has not yet formally 
relinquished the command, and will await at Fort 
Fillmore the action of the President upon the 
tender of his resignation.” 

On closer examination it was a month from 
the time Loring resigned until he relinquished 
command, but only of the Northern District. 
Loring went to Fort Fillmore in the Southern 
District, an area of which he retained command. 
Roberts recalled that Loring, Crittenden, and 
others “made their rendezvous at Fort Fillmore, 
twenty miles from the Texas line, and near old 
E] Paso. They used great exertions to induce 
the command of Major Lynde to desert, by 
representing to them that they were under no 
obligations to serve this government longer; but 
they could guarantee their pay if they would go 
over to the confederate service.” 

Canby was under the impression that Loring 
was going to Fort Fillmore to thwart an expected 
attack from Texans at Fort Bliss, Texas, a few 
miles to the south. Canby did report that “several 
resigned officers who have left the Territory 
through Texas have aided and counseled in these 
contemplated movements, and my information 
implicates one or more who have not yet left the 
department. The commanders interested have 
been warned, and if the mischief has not already 
been accomplished it will be prevented. I cannot 
comprehend how the officers at Fort Fillmore 
can still place any faith in the protestations and 
disclaimers of the Texan authorities tampering 


with the enlisted men at the posts in the South 
and offering them large bribes to induce them to 
desert.” A few days later, however, Canby became 
concerned about Loring’s intentions and reported 
to army headquarters, “there is reason to fear that 
his influence, coupled with other causes, may have 
been productive of evil in that quarter, but I hope 
that a sufficient force was concentrated at Fort 
Fillmore in season to counteract the designs of the 
Texans upon that post.’ 

Canby warned Major Isaac Lynde, the 
commander at Fort Fillmore, “Information has 
been received here that some movement is in 
contemplation from Fort Bliss against the interests 
of the Government in this Territory. Sibley is 
said to be associated with them. It is alleged that 
Colonel Loring is in communication with these 
parties, and that he will remain in the department 


_ long enough to prevent any measures being taken 


to frustrate these designs. When Colonel Loring 
left this place every officer here had implicit 
confidence in his integrity, but I am sorry to say 


_ that some information received since he left has 


shaken that confidence. It is a long step from 
confidence to absolute distrust, but it is necessary 
that you should be on your guard against any 
betrayal of the honor or interests of the United 
States.”"4 

Nowhere in his testimony does Roberts 
name Major Henry Sibley a traitor. The discovery 
of a letter from Sibley to Loring proves that 
Roberts was not petulantly accusing fellow 
officers of treason. Sibley, on June 12, 1861, in 
El Paso, Texas, wrote to Loring in New Mexico, 
“We are at last under the glorious banner of the 
Confederate States of America. It was indeed a 
glorious sensation of protection, hope, and pride. 


_ The very Southern verdure and familiar foliage, 


as we progressed on our journey, filled us with 
enthusiasm and home feeling. We shall have no 
trouble from here down to San Antonio and to 
New Orleans by rail. Meanwhile you may, by 
delaying your own departure a week or two, add 
much to the security of this property. I regret now 
more than ever the sickly-sentimentality (I can 
call it by no other name) by which I was overruled 
in my desire to bring my whole command with 
me. I wish I had my part to play over again; 

no such peace scruples should deter me from 
doing what I considered a bounden duty to my 
friends and my cause. Should you be relieved 
from command too soon to prevent an attempt 


¥ Colonel George Bibb 
Crittenden (1872-1880) 
was a chronic drunkard 
who planned to march 
his regiment from 

New Mexico into Texas 
and “deliver it to the 

| Confederate States.’ 
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“I... was very much astonished to receive such proofs of 
treachery against Colonel Loring.” 


A Major Isaac Lynde 
(1804-1886). On July 25, 
1861, Confederate troops 
entered the hamlet of 
Mesilla. Union troops 
from nearby Fort Fillmore, 
commanded by Major 
Isaac Lynde, were unable 
to eject the rebels, and 

fell back to the fort. After 
destroying supplies and 
equipment, Lynde and 

his men, accompanied by 
100 women and children, 
began a retreat the next 
morning to Fort Stanton, 
one hundred miles distant. 
But pursuing Confederates 
caught up with the column 
at noon and compelled 
Lynde’s surrender. 


VY Edward R. S. Canby 
(1817-1873) warned Major 
Lynde, commanding at 
Fort Fillmore, that his 
previous confidence in 
Colonel Loring’s integrity 
had been undermined. In 
1862 Canby successfully 
opposed the Confederate 
invasion of New Mexico, 
and in 1865 commanded 
the troops who captured 
Mobile. 


on the part of your successor to recapture, by a 
coup de main, the property here, send anotice by 
extraordinary express. Your seat in the stage may 
at the same time be engaged. Movements are in 
contemplation from this direction which I am not 
at liberty to disclose. You will arrive here in time for 
everything and to hear everything,”» 

When Canby obtained Sibley’s letter to 
Loring, he made a copy and sent it to Lynde, 
adding, “I had occasion to put youon your guard 
against the alleged complicity of Colonel Loring 
in the treasonable designs of the Texas authorities 
at Fort Bliss. Sibley’s letter shows the Texas 
authorities at Fort Bliss count upon Colonel Lo- 
ring’s aid in furthering their plans, and indicates 
the manner (by delaying his departure) in which 
this aid is to be rendered. You will at once arrest the 
implicated parties, and hold them securely until 
their guilt or innocence can be determined by the 
proper tribunals. No considerations of delicacy 
or of regard must be permitted to interfere when 
the honor of the country and the safety of your 
command are involved.”'® 

But it was too late. All the conspirators slipped 
across the border into Texas. Lynde did not receive 
Canby’s directive until July 6, and all he could do 
was report, “I received your dispatch and was very 


against Colonel Loring. I had always believed him 
to be a man of the most unflinching honor and 
integrity. I was not so much disappointed in Major 
Sibley.” 

Mayor Archibald McLean of Fayetteville, 
North Carolina and the leading citizens of the town 
wrote to Captain James Bradford commanding 


the local arsenal. They stated they were not aware 


| November 19, 1860, demanded that Floyd withdraw 


of an imminent attack on the arsenal but that 

the “raid at Harper’s Ferry, and all subsequent 

events in the South, teach us that all mischief 

comes without menace.” They asked Bradford to | 
request a company of United States regulars be 
sent to reinforce the arsenal. Bradford forwarded 
the citizens concerns to Secretary of War John 

Floyd who, fearful that the arsenal might fall into 

the hands of Unionists, agreed to send additional _| 
troops. Governor John Ellis, however, wanted to 
seize the arsenal to arm his state militia and on 


the additional troops. Floyd immediately agreed." 
North Carolina would not secede until May 20 

but on April 17, Governor Ellis wrote to Jefferson 

Davis, “I am in possession of forts, arsenals, etc. 


We are ready to join you to a man. Strike the blow 
quickly and Washington will be ours.” In reality 
the arsenal had not been surrendered at the time 
of his message to Davis. Ellis, however, obviously 
had an agreement with Bradford. On April 22, 
when the troops sent by Ellis came to seize the 
arsenal at Fayetteville, Eliza Stinson remembers 
being concerned if “there be any resistance 

on the part of the forty drilled and disciplined 
soldiers who comprised the garrison. Brevet- 
Major Anderson, the captain of the company, 
had already resigned his commission, but had 
not heard from Washington. He was sick in bed 
moreover, and Lieut. DeLagnal was in command 
of the men. The relations previously existing 
between the garrison and townspeople had not 
become strained since the preparations for war 
set in. The officers went and came to the hotels 
as usual, where they boarded with their wives. 
Of course it would be folly for a handful of men 
and in the heart of a hostile country, to resist, as 
eventually they would be obliged to surrender 
or die. But should they consider it their duty to 


destroy the Arsenal or resist its capture, with 


their superior discipline and their artillery within 
the shelter of the walls, they might mow down 


hundreds of our raw militia before they could 
| much astonished to receive such proofs of treachery | 


be overwhelmed by numbers. The regiment, 
arriving at the proper distance, halted and sent 
in a flag of truce demanding the surrender of the 
Arsenal, Lieut. DeLagnal was in command at the 
time. The lieutenant’s predilections were not so 


well known. After much parley and what seemed 


an almost interminable delay it was agreed that 
the Arsenal and all its contents were to be given 
up to the State troops on condition that the 
garrison should be allowed to salute their flag 
before lowering it and should have the liberty of 
returning to Washington with their baggage in 
safety. So the Arsenal was taken. The salute was 
fired first, the Stars and Stripes were lowered, then 
our men marched in and raised the State flag and 
saluted it, Lieut. James DeLagnal took his men at 
once to Washington and handed them over to the 
department. ”” 

There are some slight differences between 
Stinson’s account and the official report filed 
by Captain Samuel Anderson the day after the 
surrender. Her account has Anderson sick in bed 
and DeLagnal in charge of the arsenal. Anderson's 


| official report states that he conferred with 


Captain James Bradford, the true commander of 
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the arsenal, and they jointly decided to surrender. 
Anderson then ordered DeLagnal to take the 
surrendered men back to New Y ork.” 

Stinson states that Anderson resigned 
before the surrender. If that is correct, Anderson 
should have relinquished his command and 
not treacherously aided in the surrender. The 
official date listed for his resignation is five days 
after the surrender and he did sign his report of 
the surrender “Captain.” Epiphanies do occur, 
but combined with Stinson’s feeling that he had 
resigned and Governor Ellis’s feeling he had 
control of the arsenal, it is safe to assert that 
Anderson knew he was going to resign and simply 
deferred it until he could aid the Confederacy. 
Anderson stayed in Fayetteville and was 
commissioned a colonel in the Confederacy. 

Bradford’s resignation is dated May 1. When 
the Union troops lowered the flag and marched 
out on April 22, he raised the North Carolina 
flag. That is the act of a traitor. He then joined 
the Confederacy, becoming chief ordnance 
and engineer officer with the rank of colonel. 

On March 11, 1865, the Union army entered 
Fayetteville and gleefully reported, “recapturing 
and placing guards over the old U.S. Arsenal, 
basely surrendered by the traitor, Samuel S. 
Anderson, at the beginning of the rebellion. * 

On January 1, 1861 General David Twiggs, 
headquartered in San Antonio commanded 2,684 
men scattered in small detachments throughout 
Texas. They represented sixteen percent of the 
entire United States army. He would surrender 
all the troops in Texas even after he knew that he 
was no longer their commander. Twiggs informed 
the War Department that he intended to resign 
as soon as his home state of Georgia seceded. 
When Georgia did secede Twiggs remained a 
United States army officer in order to complete his 
traitorous designs.” 

A convention of delegates passed an 
ordinance of secession February 1 witha 
ratification vote by the people set for the 23rd of 
the month. Without waiting for the citizens to 
approve or disapprove secession, a committee 
was sent to meet with Twiggs. They reported that 
Twiggs was a secessionist and would turn over all 
military establishments and equipment to Texas 
authorities once secession was approved by the 
voters. His only requirement was that all United 
States troops be allowed to leave Texas with 
their arms, transportation facilities, and extra 


= 
i 
| 


clothing. He also pledged to give the convention 
warning if he was to be relieved of command. 

When Washington learned of Twiggs’ intention 

to resign an order was issued to relieve Twiggs ; 


and put Colonel Carlos Waite in command. Waite |~ ‘A “ spat 
was currently serving at Camp Verde, sixty miles | 
northwest of San Antonio.” | AHenry Hopkins Sibley 


(1816-1876) advised 
William Loring to delay 
his departure from the 
U.S. Army in order to 
aid the Confederate 
cause. His attempted 
invasion of New Mexico, 
initially successful at the 
Battle of Valverde, was 
thwarted by the Union 
victory at Glorieta Pass, 
causing him to abandon 
the campaign and fall 
back to Texas. A chronic 
alcoholic, he was court- 
martialed in 1863; 
although not convicted 
of cowardice, he was 
censured and received 
only minor commands 
for the rest of the war. 


Upon reflection, the commissioners who 
met with Twiggs advised the Convention that it 
was unwise to permit any Federal troops to march 
from any portion of Texas into surrounding 
states where they could be used to attack Texas. 
They advised the Convention to require that all 
Federal troops leave from ports along the Gulf of 
Mexico and be carried only to northern states. 

The United States troops occupied a series of 

forts stretching 500 miles from Fort Bliss near 

the New Mexico border to Fort Ringgold near 
the coast on the Gulf of Mexico. The Committee 
wanted the troops at Fort Bliss to march 500 
miles to the Gulf of Mexico instead of the few 
miles for them to leave Texas via New Mexico. 
The same was true of the troops located near 
the border with the Indian Territory. And 

they demanded that the troops move in small 
contingents separated by several days march 
to make it easy for the Texans to capture or kill 
them. Twiggs, without protest, accepted the 
exodus via the coast. Twiggs also acceded tothe | 
Texans request that alist of army propertytobe | 
surrendered be given them.” 

The orders from Washington giving Waite 
command finally arrived at Twiggs’ headquarters 
in San Antonio on February 15. Twiggs’ junior 
officers demanded that all negotiations between 
Twiggs and the secessionist committee be halted 
until Waite was notified at Camp Verde that 
he was now in command and could reach San 
Antonio. Twiggs had no intention of notifying 
Waite, but a junior officer sent a courier. Twiggs, | 
keeping his promise, notified the commissioners | 
that he was no longer in command but would 
sign the surrender terms. Knowing that the pro- 
Union Waite would resist them, Texas troops 
began moving into San Antonio, Twiggs 
instructed his officers not to resist. Texans 
had not yet voted to secede. Twiggs no longer 
commanded the Federal troops in Texas. On 
February 18, 1861, before Waite reached San 
Antonio, Twiggs signed the surrender document 
and issued instructions that all positions held 
by the Federal troops be turned over to the 
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| A General David 

| Emanuel Twiggs (1790- 
1862). Twiggs’ treasonous 
surrender of U.S. forces in 
his Department resulted 
in 2,328 officers and 

men becoming prisoners 
of war—some of them 
spending as much as 

two years in Confederate 
prisons, the occupation 
of 19 army posts by the 
secessionists, and the loss 
of over $1.2 million in 


property. 


“ Twiggs, realizing he had committed treason, tried to 
conceal the fact... .” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


authorized agents of the State of Texas. * 

Twiggs, realizing he had committed treason, tried to 
conceal the fact by sending a report to Washington dated 
February 18,“on the 15th instant, the order relieving me in 
command in Texas was received. On the morning of the 
16th, some thousand State troops took possession of the 
public property in this place. Colonel Waite is absent some 
sixty miles from here at Camp Verde. I await his arrival 
to surrender the command to him.” Twiggs does not 
mention that he had already signed a formal agreement to 
surrender all the troops in Texas.” 

When Waite reached San Antonio on the 19th he 
and his staff were made prisoners. The troops scattered 
throughout Texas were easily made prisoners, Not 
surprisingly, Jefferson Davis decided that no Federal troops 
should be allowed to leave Texas. General Earl Van Dorn 
was ordered “to repair to Texas with the least practicable 
delay, and there assume command. You are charged with 
the important duty of making the necessary arrangements 
to intercept and prevent the movement of the U.S. troops 
from the State of Texas. The whole of the U.S. force, both 
officers and men, must be regarded as prisoners of war.” 
President Davis commissioned Twiggs a general and put 
him in charge of the defenses of New Orleans.” 

No army officer who served the Confederacy was 
convicted of treason. Grant’s terms to Lee at Appomattox 
stated that “each officer and man will be allowed to return 
to his home, not to be disturbed by the United States 
authorities so long as they observe their paroles, and 
the laws in force where they may reside.” Sherman gave 
identical terms when Joseph Johnston’s army surrendered. 
President Johnson issued four different proclamations 
concerning Confederate army officers. The first granted 
pardons to all except officers above the rank of colonel 
or those educated at West Point. The second pardoned 
all except those above the grade of brigadier general. The 
third pardoned all officers of any rank unless they were 
under indictment in a court of law. The fourth granted 
“a full pardon and amnesty for the offence of treason 
against the United States” Regarding the men branded 
traitors in this article, some will argue that a presidential 
pardon means it is libelous to accuse them. The Supreme 
Court stated that a pardon “carries an imputation of guilt; 
acceptance a confession of it.”* 
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Edward S. Cooper received his BS degree from Drexel 
University. He co-founded Macro Corporation in 1968, the 
company quickly establishing an international reputation 
for providing computer consulting services. In retirement 
he has turned his hand to writing, his books including 
William Babcock Hazen: the Best Hated Man and Traitors! 
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(continued from page 5) 
In N&S, No. 12, Issue 5, a let- 


ter from Arthur Candenquist as- | 


serted that the piece in No. 12, Issue 
4 on “Stonewall Jackson’s Railroad 
Movement” was inaccurate in stating 
that all accounts of the legendary cap- 


ture of Baltimore & Ohio rolling stock | 
in May of 1863 and its movement over- | 


land deeper into Confederate territory 
derive from Brigadier General John 


Battles & Leaders of the Civil War. 

Mr. Candenquist defends the no- 
tion that by a trick Jackson had cap- 
tured a large amount of B&O rolling 
stock on May 23, 1861, and then moved 
it overland from Martinsburg, Virginia, 
down the Valley Pike, to Staunton. , 
in 1861 and 1862. Claiming to have 
“found a lot of primary source materi- 


als,” mentioning letters and diaries, as | 
well as both Edward Hungerford’s The | 


Story of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
1827-1927 (New York: Putnam’s, 1928) 


and Lawrence W. Sagle’s B & O Power: | 
Steam, Diesel, and Electric Power of the | 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1829- 
1964 (Medina, Ohio: Privately pub- 
lished, 1964), and even puts in a plug 
for the “re-enactment” of the event 


| held at Strasburg. Virginia, every May | 


29" 
Let’s examine some of this “evi- 
dence.” 


Four diaries are mention. Two | | 


| are those of young women from 
Winchester, Sarah Morgan McKown 
and Julia Chase, the third is that of 


teenager Joseph Crawn, who lived on | | 
the Valley Pike between Mt. Crawford | 
and Staunton, and the last that of | | 
Captain Thomas R. Sharp, the “brains | 


behind the movement.” These excerpts 
| do indeed support the overland move- 
| ment of the captured rolling stock. But 
there’s a curious problem with tis testi- 


mony; Miss McKown’s diary entry says | 
she saw the movement on August 22, | 
1861, which is approximately the date | | 
referred to in Captain Sharp’s diary, | 


which also mentions a second similar 


| movement in March of 1862, while | 


| Miss Morgan’s diary entry is dated 
| September 2, 1861, and young Crawn’s 
is merely given as “late 1861.” The 
problem here is that the “Great Train 


| Raid” is supposed to have taken place 


| John D. Imboden’s Battles and Leaders 
D. Imboden’s 1882 article “Jackson at | 
Harper’s Ferry in 1861,” in Volume I of | 


on May 23, 1861, with the movement 
of the rolling stock being completed by 
July. 

Then, of course, we have Edward 
Hungerford’s book, which does indeed 
include an account of the incident. 
but, unfortunately does not provide a 
citation. The Sagle volume does give ) 
a footnote for the incident, but it’s to 


article, and to the Hungerford book. | 


Other works on the war that mention 
the “Great Train Raid”, from G.F.R. 
Henderson’s 1898 Stonewall Jackson | 
and the American Civil War to James 
A. Johnston’s, Virginia Railroads in 
the Civil War (Chapel Hill: Virginia 
Historical Society by the University of 
North Carolina Press, 1961), and Byron 
Farwell’s, Stonewall: A Biography of 
General Thomas J. Jackson (New York: 
W.W. Norton, 1993), if they cite a ref- 
erence at all, at best mention Imboden, ) 
Hungerford, or some other secondary | 


source, such Mr. Candenquist’s own | 


send me 


magazine article from the 1960s, which 
he has been defending ever since. 

Far more useful would be citations 
of documents from the Official Records 
or the BeO archives, or diaries, letters, | 
and such that can be firmly dated to | 
the period of the incident. 

As in the case of many incidents | 
in our history—Plymouth Rock, 
Washington’s cherry tree, Lincoln’s 
“birthplace” in Hodgenville — we have 
a case of “When the legend becomes | 


| fact, print the legend, the more so if it | 


supports tourism. 
Meanwhile, it’s best to keep in mind 


| that serious historians such as James 
| I Robertson, in his Stonewall Jackson: 


The Man, the Soldier, the Legend (New 
York: Macmillan, 1997) and Spencer 
C. Tucker in his Brigadier General John 
D. Imboden: Confederate Commander 
in the Shenandoah (Lexington, Ky.: 
University Press of Kentucky, 2003), 
doubt the legitimacy of “The Great 
Train Raid”. 

—AI Nofi, editor Knapsack column. | 


(No P.O. Boxes Please) 
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CONFEDERATE GENERALS IN 
THE WESTERN THEATER: 
Classic Essays on America’s 
Civil War, Volume 1, 
Lawrence Lee Hewitt and Arthur W. 
Bergeron, Jr., eds. (Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: The University of Tennessee Press, 
2010), 288 pp., ISBN 1-57233-700-1) 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS IN 
THE WESTERN THEATER: 
Essays on America’s Civil War, 
Volume 2, 

Lawrence Lee Hewitt and Arthur W. 
Bergeron, Jr., eds. (Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: The University of Tennessee Press, 
2010, 296 pp., ISBN 1-57233-699-4) 


In the 1940’s, Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s Lee’s Lieutenant’s: A Study in 
Command was published. This mag- 
isterial three volume set examined the 


ginia and the generals who commanded 
in it. Yet most modern historians agree 
that the Civil War was, for the most 
part, a stalemate in the Eastern Theater 
and the war was actually decided in 
the Western Theater between the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and the Missis- 
sippi River. Unfortunately, until now, 
no compiled study of the generals who 
commanded in the Western Theater 
existed until Lawrence Hewitt and Ar- 
thur Bergeron, Jr., collected and edited 
a series of essays contained in two very 
readable and informative volumes. 

The first volume, subtitled Classic 
Essays on America’s Civil War, contains 
fifteen previously written and pub- 
lished essays written by well known 
historians including T. Harry Williams, 
Archer Jones, Steven Woodworth, Ed- 
win Bearss, and Frank Vandiver. The 
subjects of these essays range from full 
generals commanding armies and dis- 


P. G. T. Beauregard, Braxton Bragg, 
and Joseph Johnston, to lesser generals 
commanding bastions, corps, and divi- 
sions such as John Pemberton, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, William Hardee, and 
Patrick Cleburne. The essays vary in 
that the focus is either biographical in 


nature or on a specific event in the gen- 


eral’s career. 

The second volume—similar to 
the first—is simply subtitled Essays on 
America’s Civil War. These works are 
more recent and introduce the reader 
to general officers who did not appear 
in the previous volume, though a few of 
the essays examine aspects of generals 


has passed away leaving Hewitt to carry 
on the task at hand. Currently there 
are plans for two more volumes about 
Confederate generals in the Western 
Theater followed by three volumes 
dedicated to Confederate generals in 
the Trans-Mississippi Theater. The two 
published volumes make for outstand- 
ing reading for students of the Civil 


| War but especially for those interested 


introduced in the first volume. Besides | 


Joseph Johnston and John Bell Hood, 
generals examined in Volume 2 include 
George Crittenden, Alfred Vaughan, 
Jr., Earl Van Dorn, James Longstreet, 


_ Alexander Stewart, William Hardee, 
history of the Army of Northern Vir- | 


and Hylan Lyon. The authors, though 


| perhaps not yet as legendary in stature 


as some of the authors in Volume 1, 
are nonetheless impressive and include 


Charles Elliott, Terrence Winschel, Bri- | 
an Steel Wills, Stephen Davis, and Craig | 


Symonds. 

Every essay is interesting and well 
written, which is to be expected from 
authors and historians of this stature. 


| Because many of these generals served 
_ together at various times, it is particu- 


tricts such as Albert Sydney Johnston, 
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larly fascinating to read the various in- 
terpretations these authors put forward 
regarding their subjects as well as the 
officers and events that directly affected 
their subjects, often written about in 
another essay. 

At the beginning of each essay is a 
photograph of its subject. Some of the 
essays contain maps as well to help the 
reader better understand the events be- 
ing described. And each essay contains 
appropriate end notes. 

Unfortunately, Arthur Bergeron, Jr. 
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in the Western Theater. And if the vol- 

umes that follow are of the same qual- 
ity, readers will be in for a treat. 

—Curtis Milbourn 

San Angelo, TX 


JOHN BANKHEAD MAGRUDER: 
A Military Reappraisal 

by Thomas M. Settles (Baton Rouge, Lou- 

isiana: Louisiana State University Press, 

2009, 346 pp., ISBN 978-0-8071-3391-0) 


Major General John Bankhead 
Magruder played a major role in the 
Confederate defense of the Peninsula in 
1862 before being transferred west of 
the Mississippi River to command the 
District of Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona. While there he planned and exe- 
cuted the recapture of Galveston, Texas, 
an important port through which the 
Confederacy could obtain supplies. 
However, until Thomas M. Settles wrote 
John Bankhead Magruder: A Military 
Reappraisal, Magruder lacked anything 
approaching a full biography. 

Using material collected over 30 
years of research, Settles chronicles 
Magruder’s birth, West Point years, mil- 
itary career including his participation 
in the Mexican and Civil Wars, and his 
post-war life. In the book he attempts 
to set straight some misconceptions 
about Magruder that have been per- 
petuated by various historians for many 
years. And he does so credibly. 


It appears that the author is a fan of | 


his subject and especially interesting are 
the chapters on Prince John’s Mexican 
War experiences (40 pp) as well as his 
defense of the Peninsula (122 pp). Un- 


| fortunately, his role in the Trans-Mis- 
| sissippi Theater (37 pp) suffers as the 


author concentrates on the recapture of 
Galveston and Magruder’s attempts to 
arm and pay for supplies using cotton. 
It would have enhanced the book had 
the author developed Magruder’s rela- 
tionships with Edmund Kirby Smith, 


ee a 


his immediate superior in the Trans- 


Mississippi Theater, as well as his fellow 
district commanders, especially Richard 
Taylor. 

The work also suffers from a lack 
of maps which would have been very 
valuable to readers unfamiliar with 


operations in the Mexican War and on | 


the Peninsula in the first months of the 
Civil War. The footnotes at the bottom 
of each page are outstanding and the 
author cites an extensive bibliography. 
Magruder has long needed to be 
critically examined and Thomas Settles 
book partially fills the void. However, 
given the lack of attention to Prince 
John’s Trans-Mississippi experiences, 
we will need to wait for the definitive 
biography to be written. 
—Curtis Milbourn 
San Angelo, TX 


JACK HINSON'S ONE-MAN WAR, 
A CIVIL WAR SNIPER 
by Tom C. McKenney (2009, Pelican 
Publishing, Gretna, LA) 


In the preface of his book, the au- 
thor makes several telling statements 
such as: “This book has been researched, 
documented, and written as history.” 
(p. 9); “We know that they [events] oc- 
curred, but, in the writing, many of the 
details have had to be assumed. (p. 11); 
and “...it is a story, to the great misfor- 
tune of us all, about which many details 
are unknown. In some places, I fleshed 


out the story in order to let the reader | 


learn not only what occurred, but also 
what it was like, in human terms, for the 


| participants.” (p. 11). Although enter- 


taining and sometimes lurid, much of 
the text written by the author cannot be 
considered documented and critically 
evaluated history, but must be consid- 
ered folklore, myth, and legend. 

At best, this book should only be 
considered “historical fiction” since 
practically every page contains multiple 
examples of inaccuracies and outright 
falsehoods. We comment below on 
some of the more glaring “ahistorical” 
examples. 

The author mentions Dr. J. Milton 
Henry’s Land Between the Rivers as a 
source in the bibliography, but seems to 
have not read the book and is at odds 
with several of Dr. Henry’s carefully re- 
searched historical findings; to wit: 


“The place and its people were isolat- 
ed; there were no bridges.” (p. 17). Dur- 
ing the age of steamboats the area was 
not isolated; the rivers were more im- 
portant than Interstate highways today. 
Pre-1860s, the iron industry brought in 
some of the most diverse nationalities 
of people, let alone the influx of Ameri- 
can citizens from other than Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 

“His attitude was also typical of 
the people Between the Rivers on the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border. Their geo- 
graphical isolation was reflected in their 
general indifference to political matters 
beyond those rivers.” (p. 18). The people 
were not culturally unsophisticated. 
The county seat of Dover had a news- 
paper called the Dover Intelligencer in 
1860-1. Also, the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers were major arteries of 
transportation for people, news, slaves, 
goods and ideas. This was the most 


| important iron producing region of the 


South and West, with trained workers 
and owners coming from iron produc- 
ing regions of the American East and 


| Europe. Most white Stewart Countians 


were Jacksonian Democrats. 

“Jack also found time to build the 
first toll road in Stewart County, the road 
passing, of course, through his own land, 

” (p.35). No proof exists for this toll 
road, nor are primary documents from 
county records listed by the author sup- 
porting this claim. 

“By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury compelling issues, largely unknown 
to those living between the rivers, were 
severely straining the bonds between 
the States of the North and those of the 
South. (p. 39). The slavery issue was 


well known to the white citizens of | 


the between the rivers area as the iron 
industry—the major industry of the 
area—was totally dependent on slave 
labor, thus having some of the highest 


concentrations of slaves in both Ken- | 


tucky and Tennessee. 


Although the author provides | 


a lurid story, there is absolutely no 
proof that the heads of Hinson’s sons 
were ever cut off and placed on poles 
by Federal soldiers. There is histori- 
cal documentation, however, of those 
iron-working slaves implicated in the 
planned insurrection of December 1856 
having their heads cut off and placed 
on poles around Dover to warn other 


slaves. Military records document that 
| Hinson’s son George, formerly an of- 
| ficer in the 50th Tennessee Infantry at 
Fort Donelson, was captured in 1863 as 
a member of the Tenth Tennessee Cav- 
alry, CSA. Simultaneously, his partner 
was captured in Yankee uniform, ex- 
pecting to be executed when the record 

stops—suggesting that George Hinson 

was probably executed as a spy with 
| him. 

John “Jack” Hinson, described in the 
1863 newspaper article and the histori- 
cal sketch in the Confederate Military 
History, was indeed a Confederate sol- 
dier operating in a Home Guard capac- 
ity. The Confederate Military History 
was authored and endorsed by Confed- 
erate veterans to be the official history 
of their cause. Author McKenney ap- 
parently based his book on Bromfield 
L. Ridley’s sketch of Hinson in the 1906 
publication Battles and Sketches of the 
Army of Tennessee, which spawned the 
myths, folklore, and legends re Jack 
Hinson, instead of the more historically 

| accurate Confederate Military History’s 
sketch. 

As is well documented, John “Jack” 
Hinson was the captain of a Confeder- 
ate home guard unit. The folklore and 
myth of him being a lone individual 
operating outside of any real military 
organization is proven wrong by (1) 
the military records, both Confeder- 
ate and Union during the War, (2) a 
Tennessee Confederate pension record 
for a veteran who operated in conjunc- 
tion with him, and (3) by the post-War 
biographical sketch of Hinson in the 
Tennessee volume of the Confederate 


Military History set, which was done by | 


actual veterans. 
—Gregory S. Miller 
and Kenneth E. Byrd 


PUNITIVE WAR 
Confederate Guerrillas 
and Reprisals 
By Clay Mountcastle 
(Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 
2009. Pp. x + 202, illustrations, maps, 
notes, bibliography, index. $29.95. 
ISBN: 978-0-7006-1668-8) 


Defeat in Vietnam gave American 
historians of the 1970s a new apprecia- 
tion for the challenges that defied the 

_ British Army's effort to quell the popu- 
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lar uprising that won their country’s 
independence. Likewise, America’s pro- 
longed counterinsurgency campaigns 
in Iraq and Afghanistan have inspired 
scholars to pay closer attention to guer- 
rilla operations in the American Civil 
War. Long banished to the sidelines 
by historians who depict that conflict 
as a string of conventional battles, the 
vicious insurgency conducted by Con- 
federate irregulars is assuming a more 
prominent place in Civil War historiog- 
raphy. 


For the typical Union soldier, big | 


battles usually occurred only a few 
times a year. Guerrilla harassment, 
on the other hand, became a constant 
threat the moment any blue columns 
penetrated Confederate territory or 
occupied areas containing significant 
secessionist populations. Major Clay 
Mountcastle, a U.S. Army officer as- 


signed to the Combat Studies Institute | 


at Fort Leavenworth, explains that 
depredations by Rebel bushwhackers 
and partisan rangers soon caused Billy 
Yank to view all white Southerners as 
enemies deserving the severest chas- 
tisement. The deepening bitterness of 
Federal troops left them increasingly 


disposed to adopt any measure to crush | 


the rebellion. 

Beginning in Missouri and then 
spreading to the Western Theater and 
eventually Virginia, Union forces em- 
braced punitive methods to battle irreg- 
ular warfare. In addition to summarily 
executing captured guerrillas, the Fed- 
erals embraced the notion of collective 
guilt—ordering communities to pay 
for guerrilla-inflicted damages in their 
vicinity, house burnings, and the forced 


relocation of civilian populations. The | 


Union Army never found a way to de- 
feat guerrillas tactically, but the prob- 
lem caused it to prosecute the war more 
ruthlessly, which finally crushed the will 
of the Confederate people to continue 
resistance. 
Mountcastle’s Punitive War presents 
a grim picture of the Civil War, one that | 
clashes with the more nostalgic views 
of Mark Grimsley and Mark E. Neely, 
Jr. He also disagrees with Robert E. 
Mackey’s contention that the Union | 
Army eventually found a way to sup- 
press Rebel irregulars, pointing out that 
they remained active to the conflict’s 
end. By arguing that the guerrilla war | 


called down a terrible vengeance on 
Dixie, Mountcastle echoes Daniel E. 
Sutherland in A Savage Conflict: The 
Decisive Role of Guerrillas in the Ameri- 
can Civil War (2009). Yet by further 
exploring dimensions that have eluded 
other historians, Mountcastle’s Puni- 
tive War makes a worthy companion to 
Sutherland’s book. 
—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


WITH CUSTER AT THE DEATH 
by Robert E. Burke 
(Strategy & Tactics Press, 2010, 99 pag- 
es, $29.95, ISBN 978-0-9823343-24). 


The final work of the late Robert F. 
Burke, With Custer at the Death is clear- 
ly a labor of love. Within its 99 pages is 
contained a meticulously researched, 
detailed account of the complex en- 
gagement between the 7” cavalry and 
a conglomeration of Sioux and Chey- 
enne along the bank of the Rosebud in 
June 1876. And complex it was. Those 


who have acquired their knowledge 
of the battle from TV and Hollywood 
will be surprised to learn how many 
moves and counter-moves were made 
by both sides over a period of seven 
hours across an area twenty-three miles 
across. Custer, for example, made no 
fewer than four major offensives to win 
the battle, at one point coming close to 
escaping with his command largely in- 
tact. (Nevertheless, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that Custer failed to ap- 


| preciate his peril—though others did 


so—until it was too late to extricate his 


| command.) 


The blow-by-blow account of the 
engagement is based in part on archae- 
ological evidence, but to a larger extent 
on the testimony and reminiscences of 
survivors—soldiers, army scouts, and 
hostiles. For example, trumpeter John 
Martin, who survived because he was 
sent with dispatches to find the rest 
of the regiment, left some interesting 


| glimpses of Custer as the action unfold- 


ed. No fewer than forty-eight full-page 


| maps help the reader follow the action, 


and there are also photographs of many 
of the leading participants—soldiers, 
scouts, and Indian chiefs. The Prologue 
and Epilogue, drawn from a magazine 
article by Joseph Miranda, long-time 
editor of Strategy & Tactics magazine, 
provide the larger context in which the 
battle took place. 

Reasonably priced at $29.95, this 
large format book is a must read for 
anyone interested in the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn or nineteenth century 
cavalry tactics. 

—Keith Poulter 
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The paining 
on this issue’s cov- 
er is by John Paul 
Strain and entitled 
Heat at Catherine 


Furnace. It depicts 
“Stonewall” Jack- 
son and Jeb Stuart 
coming under 
artillery fire while 
scouting enemy 
positions. 
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